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ABSTRACT 

A model and supportive materials are presented for 
design and implementation of a program fur involving citizens in 
decision-making concerning significant environmental issues. Chapter 
topics include: why citizen involvement? (potential benefits of the 
process); theoretical basis for citizen involvement (three 
fundamental perspectives underlying the proposed model); citizen 
involvement case studies; principles of citizen involvement 
(formulated from the case studies); a citizen involvement program 
model (with suggestions for implementation); a test of the citizen 
involvement program model (a pilot program implemented in Klickitat 
County, Washington); and an evaluation of the pilot citizen 
involvement program (with results of an extensive evaluation). 
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press releases, letters, agendas, minutes of meetings, etc. Appendix 
B examines citizen involvement techniques and lists a variety of 
methods for stimulation of more informed and effective citizen 
participation, together with their advantages and disadvantages. 
Seveuty-eight references are included. (JMM) 
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Designing A Citizen Involvement Program presents a model and 
s ppornve materials that can be used to design and implement a 

2Ti inV0 8 r tlZenS m decisi ° n -«naking that concerns sig- 
nificant environmental issues. These actions might be laree-scale 
construction projects, such as building a dam, an etSpoS 
m n 'nrL ," 11 - F WaSt ''' re P° sitor y: the y might be local develop- 
S ties 'or a tin ^ COnStructin * 3 new housing tract, recreational 
wkh hrn'J > P ? m8 CCnter [ 0r they mi8ht ° e a «ions associated 
with broad policy issues, such as developing a land-use plan 0 r 
adopting variances to a zoning ordinance. 

ernmlm T affeCted by 3 P r °P° sed development project or gov- 
ZZn Th y 15 e f mirdy dependent on the «at"re and scope of the 
acuon. The area of impact might be restricted to a neighborhood it 
might .nvolve an entire municipality; it might encompass seve al 
municipa hties or a county; 0 r it might extend to a larger area such 
as several counties, an entire state or parts 0 f several states 5n 
general, the model presented here is intended for use at the local 
community or county level, although it can be applied within any 
of the geographical or political areas mentioned above. 

The information contained in this guidebook should be useful 
to people engaged ,n most aspecf s of the citizen involvement process 
.nc ud.ng .eaders of a government agency or a private corpora ^ 
that proposes to initiate an action; government officials and com* 
mumty leaders responsible lor the political j urisdiction in which the 
action „ bang proposed; citizens who wish to better underhand he 

JZST? fT* ^ 10 inflUenCe the decisi on: members of he 

Sec- ?' th3t mUSt make 3 decision about the Proposal and 
professionals who are asked to assist with and to coordinate tie 
citizen involvement program. The basic purpose of the Srizen 
Involvement Program (CIP) Model described in this guide book 

dULrmS e g and faClHtate 8rCater dtiZen inV0 '~ in pS£ 
Before proceeding, a careful distinction must be drawn be- 
tween two related but distinct citizen involvement processes A 
citizen involvement process occurs when an organization such as a 
government agency or a private corporation proposes a new pro 
gram or project, and it wants to elicit responses and suggestfons 
from the citizens who will likely be affected by the proposed action 

O 



In situations of this type, the citizen involvement process is initiated 
and funded by the sponsoring organization. Although the proposal 
defines the nature and scope of the action to be considered, the 
sponsoring organization should not direct or control the activities 
of the citizens who become involved, nor should it in any way 
dictate the outcome of the process. If a citizen ir /olvement process 
is to be meaningful and useful, the participants must be free to 
pursue their investigation in whatever directions appear relevant to 
them. 

A citizen involvement process can also result frcm a citizen 
initiative. In contrast to the first type of citizen involvement process 
discussed above, a citizen initiative is totally implemented and 
funded, by one or more groups of citizens who are concerned about 
some issue or condition. While this process may be directed toward 
p program or project proposed by a government agency or a 
private corporation, that organization plays no role in the citizen 
initiative process. . . 

The CIP Model is intended for use as a guide when designing 
and implementing a program for involving citizens in decisions 
concerning new projects, programs, or policies being proposed by a 
government agency or a private corporation. Nevertheless, many of 
the procedures contained within the CIP Model should be directly 
applicable to and useful with citizen initiative efforts. 

There are th^ee principal reasons for focusing on a citizen 
involvement process initiated by a government agency or a private 
corporation. First, actions of this type are much more common 
than a citizen involvement process initiated by citizens, sine? the 
latter process demands extremely high levels of citizen concern and 
commitment. Second, there is a much greater danger that a ciiizen 
involvement process initiated by the public agency or private corpo- 
ration will in practice be directed and controlled by that organization. 
Third, we believe that all organizations proposing significant new 
programs, projects, or policies have a moral responsibility to con- 
duct a meaningful citizen involvement process among the people 
who will likely be affected. 

The CIP Model contains a set of step-by-step citizen involve- 
ment procedures and lists the factors to be considered when each 
step is implemented. The approach described in the CIP Model is 
based on an extensive review of citizen involvement case studies 
and related documents, social theory, and testing. Although the 
CIP Model has been prepared for use in the resolution of controver- 
sial environmental issues, and most of the case studies we have 
reviewed are in this area, we believe that the approach is useful for 
guiding the development and implementation of any program de- 
signed to involve citizens in decisions about significant public actions. 
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This guidebook contains seven chapters and two appendices. 
Chapter 1, Why Citizen Involvement, briefly discusses some of the 
potential benefits of the process itself, and the need for a model to 
guide it. Chapter 2, Theoretical Bases for Citizen Involvement, 
sketches three fundamental theoretical perspectives that underly 
the proposed model. Chapter 3, Citizen Involvement Case Studies, 
describes several previous efforts to involve citizens in public deci- 
sion making, all of which provided numerous ideas and lessons 
which were considered when developing the model. On the basis of 
those theoretical perspectives and case studies, we formulated a set 
of general principles for designing the CIP Model, which are pre- 
sented in Chapter 4, Principles of Citizen Involvement. The pro- 
posed model, together with suggestions for implementing it, is 
contained in Chapter 5, A Citizen Involvement Program Model. 
Chapter 6, A Test of the Citizen Involvement Program Model, 
describes how a pilot citizen involvement program based upon the 
CIP Model was implemented in Klickitat County, Washington, 
where a controversial hydropower development project was being 
considered. Chapter 7, An Evaluation of the Pilot Citizen Involve- 
meut Program, presents the findings of an extensive evaluation of 
the pilot program. Appendix A, Support Materials, contains exam- 
pies of the various documents prepared for the pilot program. 
Appendix B, Citizen Involvement Techniques, lists a variety of 
action techniques that can be employed for stimulating more in- 
formed and effective citizen participation in dialogue with reprebenta- 
tives of the organization proposing an action, together with their 
main advantages and disadvantages, and selected references. 

When the CIP Model is used as a guide for designing a citizen 
involvement program, it will be helpful to refer to the discussion in 
Chapter 6 on how each phase and step in the Model was imple- 
mented while testing the pilot program. It will also be helpful to 
review the lessons learned while implementing the pilot program, 
which are listed at the end of Chapter 6. 
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Chapter 1 




Why Citizen Involvement? 



Benefits of Citizen Involvement 

Numerous federal and state statutes and policies require that citizen 
involvement programs be conducted during the resolution of public 
issues, and such programs have come to be widely viewed as a 
necessary component of public decision-making. However, citizen 
involvement is much more than jusi a legal requirement, a political 
necessity, or a means of quieting opposition. If involvement pro- 
grams are adequately designed and conducted, they can make 
valuable contributions to sohing societal problems and developing 
stronger communities, as well as prevent costly litigation and public 
cynicism. 

Among the many benefits that can be realized through effec- 
tive citizen involvement programs, the following four are frequently 
mentioned (see FreudenburgandOlsen, 1983). 

Participatory Democracy. Citizen involvement programs em- 
phasize the formation of public policy with the consent of the 
governed. These programs increase public access to decision-makers, 
and by providing public input into decisions, citizen involvement 
programs contribute significantly to the "democratization" of po- 
litical processes (Carrol, 1971; Burch, 1976; Andrews, 1980). 

Comprehensive Communication. A properly conducted citizen 
involvement program can enhance understanding of issues and 
promote greater communication among all participants. Citizens 
become more knowledgeable about the environmental, economic, 
and social costs and benefits of proposed actions. In return, their 
suggestions and recommendations can help technical experts under- 
stand local attitudes and values, and car. assist decision-makers in 
identifying sensitive issues and concerns in the community (Lucas, 
1976; Van Es, 1976; Langton, 1978). Mutual understanding and 
communication increase the likelihood that all pertinent informa- 
tion will be reviewed and evaluated carefully (Bishop et al., 1977; 
Krawetz, 1979; Duberget al., 1980). 

Effective Decision-Making. Citizen involvement programs con- 
tribute to the effectiveness of a decision-making process by ensur- 
ing that extreme positions on an issue are balanced. The outcome 
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will be a "reasoned policy debate," which explores all of the 
relevant options and alternatives, rather than espousing only one or 
two positions (Langton, 1978; Abrams and Primack, 1980; Susskind 
andCassella, 1980). 

Political Legitimacy. Direct involvement by citizens in the 
decisions which affect them tends tc enhance the acceptance and 
legitimacy of those decisions by the officials who implement them 
and of the total political system. Citizen involvement programs also 
create legitimacy and credibility for ihe planning process to the 
extent that they promote open communication and democratic 
decision-making. Such programs have the effect of ensuring that 
public officials remair accountable to their constituencies, which 
further increases the legitimacy of the total system (Lucas, 1976; 
Creighton, 1980; Popper, 1981). 

The importance of citizen involvement in public decision mak- 
ing was forcefully expressed by William Christensen, chairperson 
of the Montana Energy Council: "Recent national events should 
have taught us that excluding the public and their elected representa- 
tives from the decision-making process can lead to disaster. If 
nothing else, these events have taught citizens to be even more 
suspicious and cynical [about their government! .... In order to 
achieve vital public input and cooperation, the federal government 
and the national leaders must open the analytic planning and 
decision-making process to public scrutiny .... They must seek 
the suggestions of the * Ak . . . and use them in reaching decisions" 
(Christensen andClav.., 1976), 

As a means of enabling citizens to control public decision- 
making and government activities, citizen involvement programs 
are not substitutes for elections. I "^ad, such programs are a 
supplement to voting, and provide an alternate mrans for con- 
cerned citizens to express their views, join policy debates, and 
influence the decisions which affect their lives. At the Tie time, 
citizen involvement programs increase the effectively s of the 
decision-making process and strengthen the entire political system. 

Why a Citizen Involvement Program Model? 

Since the idea of "maximum feasible participation" of citizens in 
public decision-making was first expressed by Congress in the 
1960's, numerous citizen involvement programs have been con- 
ducted throughout the United States in conjunction with attempts 
to resolve a wide variety of public issues and problems, including 
neighborhood and community planning, poverty and racial dis- 
crimination, highway and airport construction, power plant siting, 
water resources development, waste repository siting, and land-use 
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planning. Largely due to requirements of federal and state environ- 
mental legislation, such as ihe National Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969, citizen involvement programr. have become highly institu- 
tionalized. 

During the past fifteen years, a large body of literature discuss- 
ing the citizen involvement process has accumulated (for example, 
see Cahn and Passett, 1971; Cramton, 1972; Stenberg, 1972; Lind, 
1975; Walker, 1975; Steward, 1976; Arnstein, 1977; Bishop et al., 
1977; Fagence, 1977; Rosener, 197o; Birch and Christofferson, 
1981; Olsen and Freudjnburg, 1984). The literature concerning the 
application of this process to a wide range of situations has also 
become substantial (for example, see Ebbin and Kaspar, 1974; 
Kloman, 1974; David et al., 1975, Burch, 1976; Van Es, 1976; 
Curry and Olsen, 1977; Potter, 1978; Schilling and Nealey, 1979; 
Andrews, 1980; Creighton, 1980; Ducsik, 1981; Daneke et al., 
1983). 

Despite all of the studies and writings on citizen involvement, 
the authors have not found any programs that are explicitly based 
on a theoretically grounded, general model of the citizen involve- 
ment process that can serve as the framework for designing and 
conducting si'ch a program. We believe that many people responsi- 
ble for carrying out citizen involvement programs have largely 
proceeded by trial and error. This state of affairs has led to at least 
three unfortunate consequences: a great deal of effort and re- 
sources have been wasted in Reinventing the wheel" each time a 
new program is developed; many programs have been considerably 
less effective than desired; and the lessons from past citizen involve- 
ment programs have not been systematically collected and used to 
improve the participation process. 

In this guidebook, we present a general model for designing 
and conducting citizen involvement programs. The CIP Model is 
based on a set of working principles which are grounded in social 
theory and an extensive review of the literature on citizen involve- 
ment efforts, as well as practk al experience. 

The research effort underlying the CIP Model spanned a three- 
year period. During the first year, major social theories applicable 
to the design of citizen involvement programs were evaluated, an 
extensive rev'ew of citizen involvement programs related to the 
resolution of natural resource and energy development issues in the 
United States and Canada was conducted, 1 and the CIP Model 
was developed. In the second year, the CIP Model was tested in 
a south-central Washington county, where public officials were 



'For selected bibliographies of the literature, see Howell and Olsen, (1981), Garcia- 
Zamor, (1985), and Journal of the American Planning Association (Complete 
Series). p 
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grappling with the question of whether to develop a small-scale 
hydroelectric project. The Model was evaluated by using a neigh- 
boring county, where a similar proposal was being considered, as a 
control site. The third year of the project was devoted to revising 
the CIP Model based on the results of the experimental program. 

Any model is an abstraction of the real world. As such, it can 
only be used as a guide for designing the actual product. Although 
we do not recommend deviations from the CIP Model's key features, 
many of the steps in the process may need to be adapted to specific, 
local conditions. 
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Chapter 2 




Theoretical Basis for Citizen 
Involvement 

There are three major themes in the social sciences which provide 
the framework for citizen involvement, and each of them offers 
ideas for encouraging citizens to take an active role in public 
affairs. Together, they constitute the theoretical basis for the CIP 
Model. 



Democratic Theory 

As envisioned by Jean Jacques Rousseau, John Locke, John Stuart 
Mill, and other eighteenth century political philosophers, political 
democracy requires that all citizens have the right to influence 
political decisions that affect them. A basic assumption of this 
philosophy is that all citizens are— or can be—essentially equal, in 
both their concern with public issues, and in their competence to 
make decisions on those issues. Consequently, all citizens should 
participate equally in public decision-making, and should exercise 
relatively equal amounts of influence in the political system. 

To achieve the objectives of active and informed citizen 
participation in public affairs, however, individuals must be pro- 
vided with numerous opportunities throughout their lives to ac- 
quire the information and skills necessary to enact the citizen role. 
Without such opportunities, people remain ignorant of public is- 
sues and the political process, uninterested in and unconcerned 
about public affairs, and incapable of participating effectively in 
the political system . In American society, it is traditionally assumed 
that formal schooling performed this process of political socializa- 
tion and education, and that has been one of the justifications for 
providing free public education to all children. However, social 
scientists have rediscovered what was quite apparent to the found- 
ers of democratic theory: formal education alone cannot adequately 
prepare an active citizenry (Di Palma, 1970; Ricci, 1971; Olsen, 
1982). 

The early democratic theorists realized that if individuals are 
to learn how to participate effectively in public affairs, and be 
motivated to do so, they must have opportunities in all realms of 
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their live* to take part in collective decision-making. This crucial 
aspect of democratic theory was emphasized by Pateman (1970), 
and has become a central tenet of the contemporary idea of 
"participatory democracy. " In her words: "For the operation of a 
democratic polity at the national level, the necessary qualities in 
individuals can only be developed through the democratization of 
authority structures in all political systems. " The other systems in 
which decision-making must be democratized, and extensive partic- 
ipation e.icouraged, include the family, schools, churches, volun- 
tary asso:iations, work places, and the local community (Cook and 
Morgan, 1971). Community-based citizen involvement programs 
are thus a crucial component of political democracy, since they give 
individuals numerous opportunities to become familiar with, and 
experienced in, the process of participating in public decisions. 

Social Mobilization Theory 

Social mobilization theory, which was most recently applied to 
political involvement by Olsen (1982), is an outgrowth of sociopoliti- 
cal pluralism which argues that people can be mobilized for politi- 
cal involvement through participation in all kinds of community 
activities or special interest associations: groups such as fraternal or 
service organizations, business or professional associations, labor 
unions, charitable or welfare agencies, educational groups, neigh- 
borhood associations, and recreational clubs. Although some spe- 
cial interest associations may be politically oriented, they need not 
be. Nor is it necessary for an individual to have ever taken any 
political action. 

As people join and participate in local organizations and 
activities, they tend to become more aware of and informed about 
public issuer, they dev op skills in discussion and decision-making, 
and they seek greater influence in decisions that affect them. In 
short, individuals become mobilized for involvement in shared 
activities. Mobilized individuals l*re more likely to turn their atten- 
tion toward public affairs and to participate in different kinds of 
political endeavors. 

Empirical research (Verba and Nie, 1972; Olsen, 1982) has 
demonstrated that the mobilization process can be very effective in 
bringing citizens into the political arena. Moreover, this process 
operates among people at all socioeconomic levels, of all ages, of 
both sexes, and regardless of early political socialization or previ- 
ous experience with political affairs (Rogers, 1975). When social 
mobilization theory is applied to citizen involvement in public 
decision-making, the theory suggests that such a program will be 
most effective if it is supported by local community leaders, both 
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public and private, and if it is closely linked to the activities of 
existing groups and organizations in the community. These links 
might be forged through collaborative planning, joint programs, 
and shared concerns. If local special interest groups conduct meet- 
ings on topics of concern to the citizen involvement program, and 
encourage members to become involved and give public support to 
the program, many members will probably participate in the citizen 
involvement program. The program also will gain legitimacy and 
will be publicized to. the larger community, which should induce 
other citizens to participate. Given these likely outcomes, the CIP 
Model places strong emphasis upon collaboration with community 
leaders and organizations. 



Social Exchange Theory 

Social exchange theory, which has been most thoroughly elabo- 
rated upon by Thibaut and Kelly (1959), Homans (1961), and Blau 
(1964), contends that people usually engage in social activities to 
acquire benefits. These activities incur various costs, however, 
including resources, time, and sacrifice of other activities. Conse- 
quently, individuals treat social interaction as exchange transactions, 
in which they seek to minimize costs and maximize benefits. If a 
particular social activity is not perceived as beneficial, an individual 
is not likely to engage in it unless coerced, or unless motivated by 
an overriding loyalty or altruism. 

Although some social exchanges are straightforward economic 
transactions, the majority are not. In non-economic situations, the 
cost and benefit "accounts" may be imprecise and unspecified. In 
the short run, a social exchange may be unbalanced, with some 
people contributing more than their fair share. Because an unbal- 
anced relationship invites coercion, people generally attempt to 
keep their relationships as balanced as possible. 

Another important aspect of social exchange is a climate of 
mutual trust. If the participants trust one another to repay their 
social debts in a satisfactory and timely manner, they are likely to 
work toward a lasting relationship. If trust is lost, the relationship 
will quickly die. 

The application of social exchange theory to citizen involve- 
ment in public decision-making suggests that people will become 
involved in such activities only if they perceive that the rewards 
from participation will be equal to or greater than the costs, and if 
they feel certain that those rewards will be realized (MacNair, 
1981). Thus, three things must be done in order to stimulate and 
sustain citizen participation: maintain a situation in which the costs 
of involvement are minimized; maximize the rewards associated 
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with involvement; and establish a climate of trust among the citi- 
zens that perceived rewards will be delivered. Because of the impor- 
tance of these considerations to a successful citizen involvement 
program, we will briefly explain ways in which each can be achieved. 

Costs. The costs of involvement (both present and anticipated) 
must be minimized if a citizen involvement program is to attract 
and hold many people. Obviously, time is a major cost to the 
citizen, and the time commitment necessary for effective participa- 
tion is the main reason many people do not become involved in 
public affairs. Time costs can be minimized in several ways. For 
instance, one-way presentations of an agency's point of view, or 
attempts to "sell" predetermined decisions and policies, are under- 
standably perceived as a waste of time by potential members of 
citizen committees. People need the assurance that their contribu- 
tion to public meetings will receive a fair hearing and that time 
devoted to participation is time well-spent. 

Costs are high when significant mental effort, embarrassment, 
or anxiety are present in a social exchange (Thibaut and Kelley, 
1959). During public meetings, problems and issues should be 
discussed in a manner that will not cause mental anxiety, personal 
discomfort, or continual conflict. Citizens are discouraged when 
agency or industry representatives present technical information in 
a way that is difficult to understand; frustration is compounded 
when official personnel do not elicit citizen questions, or when they 
constantly challenge citizen interpretations of situations. Visual 
and verbal cues from agency or industry representatives which 
suggest that citizen input is trivial, or lacking in content and 
understanding, can lead to extreme frustration and disgust among 
citizens participants. 

Perhaps the greatest cost occurs when citizens feel that their 
contribution to the planning process is meaningless. This can hap- 
pen when citizens perceive their roles as purely symbolic, as merely 
fulfilling a legal requirement, or as undesired by representatives of 
the organization sponsoring the proposed action. The best way to 
avoid such situations is to ensure that every official representative 
of the sponsoring organization demonstrates respect for citizens, 
and genuinely believes in the value of citizen participation in the 
planning process. 

Rewards. Critical to the success of any citizen involvement 
program is a situation where perceived rewards remain high. For 
many community members, the opportunity to influence public 
decisions is an important and desired reward. However, other more 
subtle rewards must also be considered. 

Homans (1961) and Blau (1964) emphasize that self esteem is 
often enhanced when people feel they are being treated like 
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consultants. One way of encouraging citizens to participate in 
community affairs is, for example, to explain that their opinions 
and recommendations are necessary if policy decisions are to reflect 
the concerns of local residents. But such statements will constitute 
actual rewards only if citizens believe that their views are being 
seriously considered by policy makers and officials, and that agency 
and industry representatives respect citizens as experts on problems 
and issues affecting their community. 

Thibaut and Kelley (1959) note that some people derive re- 
wards as a result of being held in high regard by others. Because 
social esteem is so fulfilling for many people, adequate publicity 
concerning the activities of citizen participants and the importance 
of those activities is a necessary aspect of an effective citizen 
involvement program. 

Trust, Since a social exchange offers no formal guarantee that 
an appropriate reward will be given for services rendered, citizens 
will have to perceive that officials will faithfully discharge their 
obligations regarding public needs, concerns, and wishes. Acquir- 
ing citizen trust is not easy, especially when competing interest 
groups with opposing values clash over desired policies and decisions. 
Under such conditions, failure to demonstrate explicitly the serious- 
ness and merit of a citizen involvement program can create a "crisis 
of legitimacy/' in which citizens reject the "belief thr* the proce- 
dures are fair and reasonable, that there is a genuine attempt to 
pursue the public good" (Cotgrove, 1981:138). To avoid a break- 
down in confidence, officials must stress that the results of surveys, 
committee meetings, and other activities of the involvement pro- 
gram will be used to guide the planning process and develop policy 
proposals— and they must carry out their promises. 
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Chapter 3 




Citizen Involvement Case Studies 



Citizen Participation: Success and Failure 

Within the context of any citizen involvement program, diverse 
political, social, and economic factors affect the quality of the 
endeavor. Because such factors vary in intensity from one situation 
to the next, social scientists, community development experts, and 
public policymakers must assess the "successes and failures" of 
any citizen involvement program with a skeptical eye. Creighton 
has provided an acceptable criterion of successful citizen involve- 
ment: 

. . . the final measure of the effectiveness of a public 
involvement program is not just that the public has been 
informed, but that public comment has been solicited in 
such a manner that it has contributed to making a deci- 
sion which is feasible, environmentally sound, and enjoys 
the support of a significant segment of the public (Creigh- 
ton, 1980). 

Creighton's observation sheds light on the importance of program 
implementation— particularly that implementation methods have a 
definite bearing upon the contribution made by citizens and upon 
the final outcome of the decision-making and planning process. 

The citizen involvement programs that are reviewed in this 
chapter illustrate the significance of certain progiam components. 
Documented by social scientists, these programs represent a wide 
range of natural resources and energy development projects, and 
reflect the success of various agencies in promoting citizen involve- 
ment. Some programs relied primarily upon traditional techniques, 
such as public hearings, while others stressed innova' ; ve approaches 
to citizen involvement. For each program, we briefly present the 
proposal being considered and the major ways that citizens were 
involved in decisions concerning it, comment on any problems 
incurred during the citizen involvement process, and list the major 
actions of the sponsoring organization that led to the success or 
failure of the citizen involvement process. 
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Minnesota Pollution Control Agency: 
Hazardous Waste Disposal Siting 

In 1975, the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) awarded a 
grant to the Minnesota Pollution Control Agency (MPCA) to 
develop a demonstration chemical waste land-fill (Environmental 
Protection Agency, 1979). The development of this facility was 
viewed by the EPA as a means to collect information for future 
land-fill programs which are authorized under the Resource Con- 
servation and Recovery Act. Because the MPCA was a regulatory 
agency, it subcontracted the site acquisition and operation respon- 
sibilities to the Metropolitan Waste Control Commission (MWCC), 
as authorized by Minnesota state law. This commission, in turn, 
contracted with a locai consulting and engineering firm to prepare 
siting criteria and to identify potential sites for land-fill location. 

The site selection criteria that were formulated by the engineer- 
ing firm included accessibility, land availability, availability of 
utilities, impacts to air quality and general climate, impacts to 
natural ecosystems, and site-specific considerations of topography, 
soils, geology, and land use. Based upon these criteria, four sites 
were selected for repository consideration: Bongards in Carver 
County, Dahlgran in Carver County, Sutton Lake in Scott County, 
and Castle Rock in Dakota County. These four candidae sites were 
presented to the MWCC and MPCA in a public meeting by the 
consulting firm. 

Public response to the proposed sites was uniformly negative. 
In particular, local officials and residents rebuked the MWCC and 
MPCA members for not having contacted the communities prior to 
preliminary site selection. Citizen discontent over potential site 
selection was heightened when information from the public meet- 
ing about the proposed waste facilities appeared in local newspapers. 
As a result of severe public criticism, the MPCA held three public 
meetings near the four proposed sites. Instead of reducing public 
discontent, the additional meetings led to further opposition, and 
the MWCC decided to postpone site selection until criteria and 
public opinion could be reviewed. 

In the following months, the MPCA and MWCC made several 
administrative changes, and the MWCC became responsible for 
public education and public involvement programs. The MWCC 
distributed an information brochure to community residents, sent 
informational letters to local officials, and presented several slide* 
and-talk shows which explained the hazardous waste problem. 

Despite the new public involvement process and the reevaluation 
of potential sites— including the addition of two new candidate 
sites— all proposed land-fill sites were rejected by the general public, 
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local officials, and nearby industries. Opponents maintained that 
the proposed facility did not conform to existing land-use designa- 
tions, created a hazard to the community and the environment, and 
was, given the candidate sites, geologically unsuitable. Left without 
any site alternatives and with a hostile community attitude, the 
EPA, in concurrence with the MPCA, terminated the Minnesota 
land-fill grant. 

Comments. While the citizen involvement process alone does 
not explain the failure to site the Minnesota land-fill project, sev- 
eral key aspects of the program contributed to the problem. Local 
residents were not consulted, or involved in any way, in the early 
stages of land-fill site selection and formulation of site criteria. 
Citizens were not brought into the planning process until after the 
four alternate sites had been recommended by the consulting firm. 
This disregard for local input led to further complications. Al- 
though the consulting firm took into account natural ecosystems, 
topography, soils, and geography in the development of their siting 
criteria, the firm failed to consider the social and political factors 
of site selection. This neglect was immediately apparent when local 
officials objected to the recommended sites, because they did not 
conform to local land-use plans. 

Perhaps the greatest single problem was the developers' fail- 
ure to conduct any formal or structured citizen involvement 
program, or to accept iesponsibility to provide a well-planned 
community education program in advance. When intormation and 
educational programs followed the planning process, communication 
between agencies and citizens was ineffective, and citizens became 
alienated and adopted an adversarial view. The entire public input 
process was formed as an afterthought, and consequently, it had 
little chance to enhance citizen understanding or facilitate commu- 
nication; whereas a formal, citizen involvement program imple- 
mented prior to agency action might have encouraged a more 
favorable public response. 

Major Actions Leading to Success or Failure. 

1. The involvement program lacked formal structure, and it 
did not follow a formal plan. 

2. The responsibility for conducting and coordinating the public 
input program was not defined early in the planning process. 

3. Social and political factors were not addressed during site 
consideration. 

4. Citizens did not have a central role in site considerations 
because early public involvement in the planning was neglected. 

5. Local educational programs and information exchange failed, 
because citizens questioned the sincerity of the site developers' 
public input process. 

2o 
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United States Department of Energy: 
Waste Isolation Pilot Plant 

The U.S. Department of Energy (DOE) developed a public involve- 
ment program for states that would be affected by radioactive 
waste repository siting decisions. This program, referred to as 
"consultation and concurrence/' was designed to ease potential 
conflicts among federal, state, and local jurisdictions during siting 
review: 

Early consultation with state and local officials is sought 
from the time any portion of the state is specifically 
considered. This consultation will be sought by the De- 
partment [of Energy] in briefings, transmittals of support- 
ing documents, formal letters, and public information 
meetings, and will allow for continuous interaction be- 
tween state end local representatives (U .S. Department of 
Energy, 1980). 

The U.S. Department of Energy initiated the consultation 
process in several states (New Mexico, Utah, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Nevada, Texas, Michigan, and Washington). In most instances, 
these programs consisted largely of exchanging information with 
state and local officials and funding public information and pro- 
gram review activities (U.S. Department of Energy, 1980). 

The only example of DOE's attempt to implement fully the 
consultation process was in New Mexico, at a site which the DOE 
investigated for the Waste Isolation Pilot Project (WIPP). The 
Waste Isolation Pilot Project was a proposed repository for radio- 
active waste generated by ddense activities, and it was not subject 
to the same regulatory requirements as commercial radioactive 
waste disposal. It was to include a 100-acre mined repository for 
the disposal of military waste and a twenty-acre underground area 
for research on high-level waste. Located in southeastern New 
Mexico, twenty-five miles east of Carlsbad, the proposed reposi- 
tory was to have been approximately 2, 100 feet beneath the surface, in 
salt formations. Testing the geological suitability of the region for 
the WIPP project began in 1973. 

The public involvement program utilized by the DOE is diffi- 
cult to characterize, because the WIPP project spanned two major 
reorganizations of the DOE (from the Atomic Energy Commission 
to the Energy Research and Development Administration [ERDA] 
in 1974, and from the ERDA to the U.S. Department of Energy in 
1978). The DOE has emphasized independent technical review of 
its site investigation activities as one form of public participation, 
but not until 1978 did it provide $2.6 million to the state of New 
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Mexico, so that the state could form its own review staff. This 
siaff, called the Environmental Evaluation Group, helped the state 
to analyze and raise questions regarding the adequacy of the WIPP 
site in protecting the citizens of New Mexico from exposu r e to 
radiation and undue heaUh risks should radioactive wastes be bur- 
ied at the WIPP site. The National Academy of Sciences also 
established a panel to review the scientific and technical basis for 
radioactive waste disposal at the proposed WIPP site. 

The DOE attempted to provide information to everyone 
concerned, following the "consultation and concurrence" design. 
According to the DOE's monthly reports on the WIPP site, DOE 
officials and contractors met, upon request, with groups such as 
the Carlsbad Chamber of Commerce, the American Nuclear Society, 
and the local Lions' Club. In preparing its environmental impact 
statement (EIS) on the WIPP site, the DOE also held discussions 
with "key informants" and with the general public residing in the 
area immediately surrounding the WIPP site. "Key informants" 
were identified as people active in political, civic, business, or 
environmental affairs, while the general public was selected ran- 
domly from the local telephone listings of the Carlsbad area. These 
discussions revealed that local citizens were seriously concerned 
about population growth and adequate public services. In addition, 
the need for sufficient housing for temporary construction workers 
and newcomers proved to be a major issue. Over half of the people 
who participated in the discussions believed that there were more 
suitable locations elsewhere for radioactive waste disposal. 

The EIS did not attempt to respond to these concerns after 
having identified them. The envi/onmental impact statement did 
not mention any proposals to resolve the problems identified by 
local citizens. 

Comments. "Consultation and concurrence" appears to have 
failed to provide meaningful opportunities for the public or its 
representatives to participate in key decisions. On December 29, 
1979, Congress passed Public Law 96-164, that required the secre- 
tary of the U.S. Department of Energy to "consult and cooperate" 
with New Mexico by entering into a written agreement by Septem- 
ber 30, 1980. This legislative mandate failed to produce an agree- 
ment between the state and the DOE. As expressed in a statement 
released by the attorney general of New Mexico when he sued the 
DOE on behalf of the state, "state officials, with whom DOE is 
legally obliged to consult and cooperate, have been ignored in their 
efforts to participate active)** in the decision-making process." 

The key failings of the DE in this case study were the apoar- 
ent lack of attention paid to cUizen involvement, and the inability 
to respond to public concerns, even afte r they had been clearly 
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identified. New Mexico's Environmental Evaluation Group and the 
National Academy of Sciences panel contributed to the technical 
supervision of the WIPP project, but neither can be said to have 
increased citizen involvement in the siting or planning process. The 
inadequacy of consultation and concurrence as a means of includ- 
ing the public in decision-making processes is reflected by the legal 
actions that resulted from the unresponsiveness. 
Major Actions Leading to Success or Failure. 

1. The citizen involvement program did not provide the 
opportunity, or offer a mechanism, to key local leaders for legiti- 
mizing the proposed project. 

2. The program failed to take into account why citizens wanted 
to influence public policy. 

3. Citizens were not permitted to contribute to planning or 
decision-making, and the program did not encourage widespread 
public involvement. 

4. The program failed to define citizen rights with regard to 
the planning and decision-making process, thereby forcing citizens 
into an adversarial role. 

Eagle County, Colorado: Adam's Rib Recrea- 
tional Development 

Eagle County has been an area of rapid development. Since the 
opening of the Vail ski area in the early 1960s, a major interstate 
highway was routed through the county in the late 1960s, a winter 
sports complex at Beaver Creek was approved in 1976, and the 
Adam's Rib recreational area was proposed. The Adam's Rib 
proposal consisted of a "four-season resort" complex, utilizing 
5,600 acies. When the proposal was first announced, county resi- 
dents polarized into two large factions of support and opposition. 
Because of this divisive political climate, county officials were not 
able to make a decision regarding the project (Wehr, 1980). 

The controversy began when the U.S. Forest Service (in a 
state-wide inventory) designated the Adam and Eve mountains as 
good, skiable areas. Subsequently, the HBE Corporation made a 
sizable land purchase between 1972 and 1974. An HBE design team 
office was established in Eagle (the county seat), and in 1976, a 
preliminary plan was submitted to develop the resort complex. 
Although a socioeconomic impact statement was commissioned 
and financed by HBE, citizen input was not solicited, and alterna- 
tives were not offered. A public hearing was held to discuss impact 
study results, but the hearing only increased the controversy, since 
county residents had already coalesced into supporting and oppos- 
ing groups. 
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When this guidebook was being prepared, community develop- 
ment specialists from the University of Colorado, with assistance 
from planners employed by Eagle County, and faculty at the local 
community college, were implementing an "environmental concili- 
ation" procedure in order to help resolve the Adam's Rib dispute. 
The environmental conciliation procedure integrates three ap- 
proaches: (1) communication facilitation; (2) structuring tne situa- 
tion for consensus; and (3) judgment analysis. 

The environmental conciliation procedure began by forming a 
"citizen study panel" which was representative of county residents. 
Selection of the study panel was accomplished through a community- 
wide survey and a community value identification process. The 
process involved "mapping" citizen value judgments about possi- 
ble futures for Eagle County. Based upon previous citizen meetings, 
people's concerns were organized into "five dimensions," outlin- 
ing thirty possible futures. These futures— or scenarios— were then 
shown to survey respondents in interviews. Linear regression was 
used to find clusters among the responses. A screening process 
followed in order to select respondents who reflected the value 
clusters, and corresponding proportions from the clusters were 
calculated in order to determine the number of persons from each 
cluster who would be invited to serve on the citizen study panel. 

The citizen study panel served to disseminate information 
(communication facilitation), receive feedback (consensus structur- 
ing), and determine a final citizen stance of support or opposition 
(judgment analysis) to the Adam's Rib proposal. 

Once the citizen study panel was formed, the community 
development specialists worked with citizens in a facilitator role, 
coordinating information dissemination and meetings. Members of 
the panel met regularly to discuss prominent issues and outline 
potential community futures. 

Comments. The environmental conciliation procedure intro- 
duced by the University of Colorado group began aUer consider- 
able controversy and factionalism had already occurred. Even so, it 
appears tYdi the program neutralized the potential for further 
conflict and established the initial framework for a rational policy 
debate. The possibility of arriving at an acceptable community 
consensus seemed likely, given the eflort behind the formation of a 
representative citizen review group, and the presence of objective 
community development specialists, who served as program facili- 
tators. 

Major Actions Leading to Success or Failure. 
1. Citizen representatives were selected in a manner that en- 
sured cn accurate representation of the general public. 
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2. Baseline social and economic data— in this case, referring 
to citizen values— were collected as a means of evaluating the 
community. 

3. An objective citizen involvement facilitator was present to 
help citizens in conducting the issue review process, 

4. A formal structure was established for continuous interac- 
tion and serious consideration of issues between opposing interest 
groups. 

Okanogan Basin Study: 
Resource Management Planning 

In 1969, the governments of Canada and its province, British 
Columbia, agreed to develop a comprehensive plan for land-use 
and natural re ources management of the Okanogan Valley 
(O'Riordan, 1976). Until the mid-1960s, the Okanogan Valley's 
economic base consisted primarily of forestry, mining, and agricul- 
ture. However, economic incentives to the manufacturing sector, 
along with a boom in the tourist trade, expanded the valley's 
economic base and attracted many new residents. Hence, concern 
for the diversification of economic activity and the protection of 
natural resources sparked new interest in the formation of a com- 
prehensive land-use and natural resources management plan. The 
comprehensive plan's central feature was a management program 
for water quality, air quality, v^ater-based recreation, and sport- 
fishing to the year 2020. 

Citizen involvement became the cornerstone of the comprehen- 
sive plan's foundation, because its coordinators, who had been 
provided by the Province of British Columbia, relied upon an 
"interest-based planning model" to involve the public and address 
major issues. Simply stated, the interest-based planning model 
consisted of several publi. involvement techniques that served to 
enhance two-way information exchange and widespread citizen 
input, recognize affected interest groups, and ent any one 
special interest group from dominating the planning process. The 
model utilized a system of regionally-based citizen task forces, that 
incorporated major environmental and economic concerns as repre- 
sented by four types of citizens: organized public groups, unorga- 
nized public groups, select special interest groups, and local 
politicians. Only one representative of any one special interest 
group was allowed a seat on each of the task forces. For a six-month 
period, each task force met once a month to evaluate each of the 
five major components of the comprehensive plan: economic growth 
projections, water quality management, air quality management, 
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municipal and industrial waste management, and water-based 
recreational planning. In addition to the task forces, facilita- 
tors used extensively all public media forms during the citizen 
involvement process to inform the public of various plan options. 
Techniques such as specific-issue news conferences and call-in ques- 
tion shows were employed. Near the end of the information ex- 
change process, three multi-media seminars were held. These seminars 
utilized television, radio, and press coverage, and they provided an 
"open-line" system for citizens throughout the valley to call in 
their views. 

After the multi-media seminars, an executive task force was 
formed, consisting of representative members of the original task 
forces. The executive task force prepared a "white paper," summa- 
rizing the citizen recommendations which had been presented dur- 
ing the citizen involvement process. Time was also allocated for 
public forums in which citizens could respond to the formal white 
paper. After reviewing citizen responses from the public meetings 
and summarizing citizen recommendations, government officials 
prepared the Okanogan Basin Comprehensive Plan. The Plan 
incorporated several of the recommendations derived from the 
citizen involvement process. 

Comments. Officials who prepared the Okanogan Basin Com- 
prehensive Plan were aware of the potential problems that special 
interest group domination can cause during a planning and decision- 
making endeavor. Consequently, these officials devised a public 
involvement program that allowed all special interest groups to 
participate in planning, but removed the ability for any one group 
to dominate the planning process. As a result, the Okanogan Basin 
Comprehensive Plan addressed the concerns and values of the 
entire Okanogan Valley community. 

Major Actions Leading to Success or Failure. 

1. The involvement program was implemented early during 
the planning process. 

2. The involvement program followed a structured format 
that was directed by a professional group of planning coordinators. 

3. The "interest-based planning model" promoted legitimiza- 
tion of the involvement process by soliciting citizens who would 
represent a broad range of formal and informal social, political, 
and economic groups. 

4. By limiting the number of citizens from any one special 
interest group on each task force, various political and economic 
interest groups were prevented from dominating the planning process. 

5. The involvement program included an extensive citizen educa- 
tional process and promoted two-way information exchange. 

O 
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6. The citizen educational program attempted tr present tech- 
nical information in a relevant and readily accessible manner. 

7. Citizens were given a central role in planning. 

8. Citizens provided planning officials with a written report 
that outlined community views and proposals. 

United States Army Corps of Engineers, 
Seattle District: The Middle Fork Dam Project 

During the early 1970s, the Seat"- District Army Corps of Enji- 
neers explored a new approach to citizen involvement—an "open 
planning" or "fishbowl" planning program (Folkman, 1973; 
Mazmanian and Nienaber, 1979). The Corps first utilized the fish- 
bowl planning technique when controversy developed over the 
Corps' proposal to build a dam on the Middle Fork of the 
Snoqualmie River in Washington State. The Corps decided that a 
dam was necessary to provide flood control. Opponents of the 
Corps' project stressed that the dam would deteriorate the natural 
quality of the Snoqualmie River Basin, an agricultural green belt. 
The degree of opposition to the Corps' project became so intense 
that Governor Daniel Evans requested the Corps to postpone con- 
struction of the dam and to jo J n with several Washington State 
agencies in an in-depth study to evaluate all possible project 
alternatives. The Corps, not about to approach Congress with a 
funding request without the approval of Governor Evans, acqui- 
esced to the governor's request. 

Immediately prior to Governor Evan's decision, Colonel How- 
ard L. Sargent became district engineer of the Seattle area. Sargent, 
who readily accepted Governor Evans' request, viewed the study as 
an opportunity to employ a new kind of citizen involvement program. 
What followed was the implementation of fishbowl planning, 
whereby citizens engage in an extensive planning process that in- 
volves workshops, citizen committees, public forums, and an 
alternative-option selection process similar to the Delphi technique. 
In fishbowl planning, alternatives to a course of action— generated 
from citizen/agency workshops and information forums— are de- 
scribed in a series of public information brochures. Citizens can 
express their views in space designated for this purpose in the 
brochures, and mail the brochures back to the distributing source. 
Citizen comments are reported and analyzed in successive issues of 
the brochure, adding new information and comments at each step. 
The brochure may be cycled back and forth between agency and the 
public as many times as necessary. 
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In the new Middle Fork Dam study, community leaders— aided 
by Corps facilitators— sponsored and conducted a series of commu- 
nity planning committees and educational seminars and forums, 
along with the community-wide Delphi process. The result of the 
study led to a compromise decision between the Army Corps of 
Engineers and citizens, whereby the Corps proposed the building of 
a much smaller multi-purpose dam on the North Fork of the 
Snoqualmie River instead of on the Middle Fork. Washington State 
citizens and Governor Evans found the alternative acceptable to the 
goal of preserving the Snoqualmie River Basin green belt, and the 
Corps found the project environmentally sound and economically 
justifiable. 2 

Comments. Involvement in the fishbowl planning program al- 
lowed citizens of the Snoqualmie River Basin to participate directly 
in the planning process. The overall community involvement pro- 
gram fostered two-way information exchange between citizens and 
Corps representatives, and citizens reaped the benefits of a prag- 
matic learning process. Throughout this collaborative planning 
effort, citizen views on the Basin's future land use became alterna- 
tive app r oaches to solving the flood control problem— alternatives 
which w«re well documented, carefully evaluated, and opened the 
way for consensus building among citizens and engineers. The 
Seattle District Army Corps of Engineers demonstrated— through 
fishbowl planning— the merits of an open citizen involvement 
program. 

Major Actions Leading to Success or Failure. 

1 . The citizen involvement program followed a structured plan. 

2. By incorporating citizen views during the formation of 
alternative courses of action, the public input program gained 
legitimization. The Corps demonstrated that public views were 
being accepted as viable alternatives. 

3. The public input program fostered widespread citizen edu- 
cation and issue understanding. 

4. Citizens were given a central role in planning and decision- 
making. 



2 Just as the Corps' economic study was being completed, a new governor was 
elected in Washington State who asked to review the new mediated plan. "In July, 
1977, Governor Dixy Lee Ray endorsed the plan, and encouraged the Corps to 
proceed with its feasibility study. Howe\er, she also virtually reopened the entire 
issue by asking that the future of the Cedar River Basin (adjoining the Snohomish 
Basin to the south and west) and the long-range water supply needs of Seattle be 
incorporated into the planning effort. This expanded study, initiated by the Corps 
and the state of Washington, is scheduled for completion in late 1981. Clearly, the 
controversy is far from over" (Mazmanian and Nienaber, 1979) 
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Principles of Citizen Involvement 



The sixteen citizen involvement principles listed below were derived 
from the three social theories, the lessons learned from the case 
studies summarized in the previous chapter, and the test of an 
earlier conception of the Citizen Involvement Program Model. 
These principles, in turn, provide the framework for the CIP 
Model presented in Chapter 5. These basic principles of citizen 
involvement are as follows: 

1. Prior to implementing a citizen involvement program, those 
who are responsible for initiating the proposed action should de- 
velop a thorough understanding of relevant social, economic, and 
political conditions, as well as probable attitudes of the public 
toward the proposal. 

2. Citizen involvement must occur early in the planning of any 
proposed action and should continue throughout the entire pro- 
posal review process. 

3. The public should never be asked to ratify or accept a 
decision or policy that has already been formulated or totally 
decided upon by agoncy or industry officials. 

4. A citizen involvement program should be unequivocally 
supported by relevant public officials and community leaders, as 
well as by officials of the organization initiating the proposed 
action. 

5. Cooperation with relevant organizations should be vigor- 
ously pursued, so that the citizen involvement program becomes an 
integral part of community decision-making processes. 

6. The organization of the citizen involvement program should 
be centered on a citizens' committee or task force that represents 
residents, units of government, and major organizations in the area 
affected by the proposed action. 

7. The citizen involvement program should be led by one or 
more community development and/or citizen involvement profes- 
sionals who are responsible to members of the citizens' committee 
or task force. 

8. A written agreement should be adopted by all key partici- 
pants in the citizen involvement program. The agreement should 
specify program objectives, major program components, time 
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schedules, responsibilities of key participants, and other critical 
aspects of the program. 

9. A detailed plan must be developed for the citizen involve- 
ment program, which lists all activities to be conducted and stipu- 
lates the roles of community leaders and citizens in the process. 

10. The citizen involvement program should include an exten- 
sive public information effort to keep individuals and groups who 
may be affected by, or interested in, the proposed action well 
informed about related activities, and about the contributions of 
citizens to the program. 

11. Two-way dialogue between citizens and decision-makers 
should be promoted and encouraged through a variety of communica- 
tion channels. 

12. Officials of the organization that is initiating the proposed 
action must create a climate of trust by being fully responsive to 
citizen needs, concerns, and interests, and by scrupulously follow- 
ing through on all commitments. 

13. Communications about the proposed action from agency 
or industry representatives to citizens should be presented in a 
concise and nontechnical manner. 

14. The time that citizens devote to a public involvement 
program should be used efficiently by the program facilitators. 

15. Citizens should be treated as highly valued consultants 
regarding the proposed action. 

16. The outcome of a citizen involvement program should be 
a written report which expresses the sense of the affected commu- 
nity or area regarding the proposed action, and which includes: (a) 
a summary description of the proposal; (b) major issues or con- 
cerns raised by citizens; (c) the extent and nature of both support 
for and opposition to the proposal; (d) advantages or disadvan- 
tages of the proposed action; (e) groups or segments of the popula- 
tion that would be positively or adversely affected; and (0 any 
modifications to the >roposed action recommended by the citizens' 
task force, and/or any special considerations that decision-makers 
should give extra attention. 



Chapter 5 




Citizen Involvement Program Model 



The sixteen general principles presented in the previous chapter 
specify the essential factors that were taken into consideration 
when the Citizen Involvement Program Model was designed. The 
CIP Model also reflects the following assumptions. First, responsi- 
bility for initiating and financing any citizen involvement program 
rests with the organization proposing some kind of action that will 
affect the public. Since the sponsoring organization wants to intro- 
duce change, it must be willing to take whatever preparatory steps 
are necessary— such as conducting an environmental impact assess- 
ment and a citizen involvement p.ogram— to ensure that all aspects 
of the proposed action are fuMy considered. Second, the CIP Model 
assumes that residents of an area likely to be affected by the 
proposed action have a moral right and a duty to be involved in 
investigations and discussions that will affect the final decision. 
Finally, the Model holds that some government body has the legal 
authority to approve the proposed action. 

As discussed in the preface, the CIP Model is intended for use 
in citizen involvement processes in which a public or private organi- 
zation is proposing a new program or project, and is seeking 
responses and recommendations from the affected citizens. Al- 
though that organization initiates and funds the citizen involve- 
ment process, and its proposal establishes the nature and scope of 
the action to be considered, the sponsor must not direct or control 
the activities of the involved citizens. One basic purpose of the CIP 
Model is to ensure that such cooptation does not occur. 

The CIP Model is divided into five phases, each of which 
contains several steps or activities, as summarized in Figure 1. The 
first phase includes activities that are essential for developing a 
sound foundation for a citizen involvement program. The second 
phase involves the preliminary research and organizational activi- 
ties that occur prior to launching the citizen-led aspects of the 
program. In the third phase, a task force of local citizens, with the 
assistance of one or more professional facilitators, carries out the 
citizen-led part of the program. The fourth phase is a formal 
presentation of the task force report, along with other testimony, 
to the responsible agency or decision-making body at one or more 
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public hearings, after which the information is reviewed and a 
decision reached on the proposed action. If the proposed action is 
approved, the fifth phase covers postdecision follow-up activities 
to assure that any impacts are properly mitigated and managed. 

Each step within a phase of the CIP Model is described below 
in two ways: a brief statement of its basic purpose and various 
considerations to take into account when carrying out that step. 
Users of the CIP Model should clearly understand that it is a 
general guide for designing and conducting a citizen involvement 
program. Specific steps and procedures used when the CIP Model 
is being applied may have to be adapted to the situation and to the 
giver, topic(s) at issue. 

The Citizen Task Force is charged with reviewing a proposed 
action and assessing its likely effects. The Task Force consists of 
citizens who represent special interest groups and other community 
organizations; elected or appointed government officials, and pro- 
fessionals employed by units of government in the area of impact, 
such as a county or municipal planner; and other residents who 
have special expertise to offer or whose actions or responsibilities 
are highly visible to the general public. A Steering Committee, 
selected by Task Force members, provides leadership and adminis- 
trative guidance to Task Force activities. Working closely with the 
Program Coordinator, the Steering Committee solicits questions 
and concerns about the proposed action, coordinates program 
activities, and plots the course for the Task Force to follow. Work- 
ing Groups, comprised of both Task Force members and appropri- 
ate interested individuals, seek to develop a thorough understanding 
of the proposed action and related activities. With aid from the 
Coordinator and other resource persons, the Working Groups also 
communicate with the public about their topics of concern and 
solicit citizen views. The outcome of the Task Force effort is a 
comprehensive report to the sponsors of the proposed action which 
provides an overview of local concerns and perceptions, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the proposed action for the affected 
area, the "sense of the community" toward the proposed action, 
and other considerations decision-makers should give attention. 

In general, the CIP Model is intended to mobilize citizen 
involvement by working through existing community groups and 
organizations, by minimizing the costs and maximizing the benefits 
of involvement, and by building a climate of mutual trust between 
citizens and representatives of the organization that initiates the 
proposed action. 
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Phase I. Foundation Development 

Step I. Determine if the proposed action will be socially and politi- 
cally feasible. 

Step 2. Obtain support from key area leaders. 

Step 3. Appoint a professional citizen involvement program coordi- 
nator. 

Step 4. Adopt a citizen involvement program agreement. 
Step 5. Announce the citizen involvement program to the public. 
Step 6. Inventory major area organizations, public bodies, and leaders. 
Step 7. Attend meetings of local organizations and public bodies. 
Step 8. Evaluate Phase I. 

Phase II. Program Organization 

Step 9. Organize a Citizen Task Force. 

Step 10. Convene the Citizen Task Force. 

Step 11. Convene the Planning Committee. 

Step 12. Reconvene the Citizen Task Force. 

Step 13. Convene the Steering Committee 

Step 14. Publicize the citizen involvement program. 

Step 15. Assign citizen volunteers to Working Groups. 

Step 16. Conduct a training workshop. 

Step 17. Evaluate Phase II. 

Phase III. Program Implementation 

Step 18. Inform the public about the proposed action. 

Step 19. Working Groups investigate assigned issues and problems. 

Step 20. hold public workshops. 

Step 21 . Prepare Working Group reports. 

Step 22. Encourage additional public input to the Citizen.Task Force. 

Step 23. Conduct a community survey.* 

Step 24. Review Working Group reports in a public forum. 

Step 25. Prepare draft final report. 

Step 26. Circulate the draft report and receive further comments. 

Step 27. Steering Committee prepares final report. 

Step 28. Distribute the final report. 

Step 29. Evaluate Phase III. 

Phas? IV. Decision-Making 

Step 30. Hold one or more public hearings. 

Step 3 1 . Make a final decision on the proposed action. 

Phase V. Follow-Up 

Step 32. Ensure that impacts are monitored and mitigated. 
Step 33. Evaluate the entire citizen involvement program. 

Figure 1. Citizen Involvement Program Model 



* Step 23 is conducted at the same time as the Working Groups are carrying out 
their responsibilities Survey results are provided to the Working Groups as an aid to 
developing their reports. 
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Phase I. Foundation Development 

Step 1. Determine if the Proposed Action will be Socially 
and Politically Feasible 

Purpose: To make a preliminary determination if it is socially and 
politically feasible to carry out the proposed action in that location, 

Considerations: In addition to determining if a proposed ac- 
tion is feasible on the basis of economic, geographic and, if 
appropriate, geological criteria, the sponsor must also determine if 
it is potentially feasible on social and political grounds. 

To make that preliminary determination, an official of the 
sponsoring organization should first contact a number of "key 
informants" in the area likely to be affected by the proposed 
action. These people may typically include public agency profes- 
sionals, local government officials, business leaders, school teachers, 
and officers of community organizations. Through informal discus- 
sions with the key informants, representatives of the sponsoring 
organization obtain necessary information to determine the viabil- 
ity of conducting a citizen involvement program. Information essen- 
tial at this point includes: the attitudes of key leaders toward the 
proposed action and toward a citizen involvement program: a 
description of the local power structure and how influential people 
will likely respond toward the proposed action; and an idea of how 
members of various community organizations and the general pub- 
lic are likely to view the proposed action . 

The sponsoring organization should also gather basic in- 
formation about the local economy, and demographic and social 
characteristics of the affected area. To the extent possible, the 
socioeconomic profile should be constructed from existing sources 
of information, such as U.S. Census reports, state agency documents, 
vital statistic reports, local governmental records, and local news- 
papers. This information can be helpful for assessing possible 
social, economic, and fiscal impacts of the proposed action and for 
developing base-line data. 

If the proposed action appears to be politically and socially 
feasible on the basis of this preliminary information, the sponsor- 
ing organization should then begin making arrangements to initiate 
acitizen involvement program in the area most likely to be affected. If 
the proposed action does not appear to be politically and socially 
feasible, the sponsoring organization should either terminate the 
proposal, consider another site, or revise its proposal to make it 
more acceptable to community leaders and the general public. 

Step 2. Obtain Support from Key Area Leaders 
Purpose: To obtain legitimacy and support from key public and 
organizational leaders in the affected area for conducting a citizen 
involvement program regarding the proposed action. 
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Considerations: After a decision has been made that carrying 
out a proposed action may likely be feasible, representatives of the 
sponsoring organization should first contact key public and organi- 
zational leaders in the area likely to be affected by the action. The 
purpose of making these contacts, in addition to explaining the 
proposed action, is to outline plans for the citizen involvement 
program and to ask these leaders to legitimize and support the 
program, regardless of their own views toward the proposal. With 
such backing, the program is much more likely to be accepted by 
the members of organizations and the general public in the affected 
area. 

These contacts should be made by a senior official of the 
sponsoring organization and they should be done in person if at all 
possible. 

A useful procedure for identifying key public and organiza- 
tional leaders is the "snowball" method. The first step is to contact 
the most obvious leaders, to discuss the proposed action and the 
citizen involvement program, and then to ask for suggestions of 
other leaders who should be included in these discussions. Obtain- 
ing the assistance of individuals who know the area well, such as a 
school teacher, can be very helpful for building and validating the 
pool of key public and organizational leaders. 

It is critically important that the basic objectives of the citizen 
involvement program be fully understood by influential local leaders. 
These objectives include: promoting communication between citi- 
zens and representatives of the sponsoring organization; helping 
residents in the affected area develop an understanding of both the 
positive and negative features of the proposed action and/or its 
impacts; conducting an educational process among citizens with 
regard to both the proposed action and the citizen involvement 
process; and giving the sponsor a sense of how the public views the 
proposed action. 

Above all, representatives of the sponsoring organization must 
convince local leaders that they will give serious attention to the 
issues and concerns raised during the citizen involvement program 
prior to making any decisions about the proposed action. 

Step 3. Appoint a Professional Citizen Involvement Pro- 
gram Coordinator 

Purpose: To select and appoint a professional who will act as 
Coordinator for the entire citizen involvement program. 

Considerations: The Program Coordinator is responsible for 
giving professional leadership to all aspects related to organizing 
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and conducting the citizen involvement program. The Coordinator 
is responsible to the Steering Committee of the Citizen Task Force. 

To be effective, the Program Coordinator must have profes- 
sional capabilities in designing, implementing, directing, and evalu- 
ating a citizen involvement program. Special training and experience 
in community development and/or citizen involvement are espe- 
cially relevant to this role. The person appointed must be person- 
ally neutral toward the proposed action, and must be fully acceptable 
to officials of the sponsoring organization and to \ey leaders in the 
area. If possible, the Program Coordinator should come from an 
agency or organization that is recognized as neutral in regard to the 
proposed action. Two possible sources of personnel for this posi- 
tion are public service faculty members affiliated with an educa- 
tional institution, such as a county Extension agent or a state 
Extension specialist, and community development/citizen involve- 
ment specialists employed by a private consulting firm. 

To locate a suitable person for the Program Coordinator 
position, the sponsor prepares a job description that is also accept- 
able to local leaders. The job description is distributed widely, and 
prospective candidates are invited to apply. Selection of the Coordina- 
tor should be made by a committee composed of one or more 
representatives of the sponsoring organization and several govern- 
ment officials and organizational leaders in the area of impact. As 
part of the appointment process, the selection committee signs a 
contract with the Program Coordinator that specifies the responsi- 
bilities authority, compensation and other features of that position, 
as weil as the responsibilities of the sponsoring organization and 
relevant public officials in regard to the citizen invc Ivement program. 

Large projects that could affect many people may require 
more than a sinjiie coordinator. In those cases, the Program 
Coordinator, in consultation with the sponsor and the Steering 
Committee, determines the size and composition of the Facilitation 
Team. In consultation with the Steering Committee, the Program 
Coordinator selects and appoints other members of the Facilitation 
Team. If warranted, this team should consist of one or more 
community development/citizen involvement specialists to assist 
citizens in conducting the nrogram; one or more technical special- 
ists to collect and analyze technical information about the pro- 
posed action; and one or more public communication specialists to 
disseminate information about the proposed action and the citizen 
involvement program. The contract for involving such resource 
persons may be arranged between members of the committee men- 
tioned above and officials of a private consulting firm or a non- 
profit organization such as a university. 
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Step 4. Adopt a Citizen Involvement Program Agreement 
Purpose: To obtain a written agreement among all relevant parties 
concerning the nature, scope, responsibilities, and other aspects of 
the citizen involvement program. 

Considerations: The Program Coordinator prepares a draft 
statement of the principal features of the citizen involvement pro- 
gram and the responsibilities of all parties to be involved in it. The 
main features of the program should be specified in as much detail 
as possible. 

At a minimum, the written agreement should stipulate the 
responsibilities of the sponsoring organization to make available on 
request information about the proposed action and to provide 
financial support for the Facilitation Team, and for other aspects 
of the Program such as technical assistance, facilities, and equipment. 
The agreement must also contain prerogatives of the legal decision- 
making body, which must include the stipulation that for a reason- 
able amount of time it will refrain from making any kind of 
decision on the action until the citizen involvement program has 
been completed. Statements of support for the citizen involvement 
program by key leaders should also be part of the agreement, along 
with he roles and responsibilities of the Citizen Task Force and its 
Steering Committee, and the duties and responsibilities of the 
Facilitation Team. 

The draft agreement is sent to appropriate officials of the 
sponsoring organization, public officials responsible for the final 
decision regarding the proposed action, and elected public officials 
in the area. They should be given ample time to review the draft 
agreement, discuss it with the Program Coordinator, and suggest 
necessary modifications. When the document is revised to the 
satisfaction of all parties participating in the agreement, it is signed 
by official representatives of the sponsoring organization, the 
decision-making body (or bodies), and the unit(s) of government in 
the affected area, and the Program Coordinator. 

In addition to specifying participants' roles and responsibili- 
ties, the written agreement can serve two useful purposes. First, as 
the Program Cooidinator discussts the draft agreement with 
representatives of the sponsoring organization and local leaders, 
they will develop a better understanding of the scope and purpose 
of the citizen involvement program. Second, through the process of 
explaining the Program to key leaders in the affected area, the 
Program Coordinator can demonstrate the sponsor's sincerity in 
being responsive to citizen concerns. The entire process can help 
develop understanding and build trust between citizen leaders and 
officials of the sponsoring organization. 
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Step 5. Announce the Citizen Involvemlnt Program to the 
Public 

Purpose: To inform as many residents of the area as possible about 
the citizen involvement program. 

Considerations: A public announcement of the citizen involve- 
ment program should be made jointly by representatives of the 
sponsor and by a number of public officials and organizational 
leaders. If possible, the announcement should be made in person at 
a regular meeting of a leading government body, such as the county 
board of commissioners or the city council, or, in the case of a 
statewide issue, by the governor. It is vitally important that all of 
the people involved in announcing the program express strong 
support for it. 

The announcement of the program describes its basic purpose, 
how it will be conducted, how people can participate in it, and the 
role of the Program Coordinator. 

A more detailed, written description of the entire citizen in- 
volvement program should also be prepared by the Coordinator, o: 
by the communication specialist on the Facilitation Team, and 
distributed to appropriate media. 

Step 6. Inventory Major Voluntary Associations, public 
Bodies, and Leaders 

Purpose: To compile a list of all major voluntary associations and 
public bodies in the area, together with their leaders, as well as 
other key public and private sector leaders. 

Considerations: All major voluntary associations in the area 
should be listed on the inventory, including civic and professional 
associations, community service clubs, political organizations, envi- 
ronmental groups, business associations, ethnic organizations, and 
important special interest associations. For each organization, in- 
formation should be obtained concerning when and where it meets, 
and the names and addresses of one or more of its leaders. 

The inventory also includes all units of government within or 
having jurisdiction over the affected area, as well as boards and 
commissions. Key leaders in the area should be included, such as 
public officials, heads of major businesses, school principals, county 
and city planners, newspaper editors, religious leaders, etc. Key 
informants should be consulted to assure that the inventory is 
extensive and as complete as possible. (The Support Materials 
Appendix contains an example of such a list.) 

The primary purpose of the inventory is to provide an exten- 
sive list of potential members of the Citizen Task Force. The list is 
also extremely useful for becoming familiar with channels of com- 
munication and patterns of influence in the area. 
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Step 7. Attend Meetings of Major Local Voluntary Asso- 
ciations and Public Bodies 

Purpose: To obtain support for the citizen involvement program 
and to solicit representatives of major local associations and public 
bodies to serve on the Citizen Task Force. 

Considerations: The Program Coordinator and/or other mem- 
bers of the program Facilitation Team should attend a regular 
meeting of all major voluntary associations and public bodies in the 
area. 

At those meetings, the purpose and nature of the citizen in- 
volvement program and its relationship to ihe proposed action 
should be explained. Each organization or public body is then 
requested to provide general support for the program by informing 
other residents in the affected area about program activities and, if 
appropriate, to adopt a formal resolution of support for the pro- 
gram and to select a representative to serve on the Citizen Task 
Force. 

Tc the extent possible, each of the presentations should be 
tailored to the specific interests, concerns, and responsibilities of 
the particular organization or body. 

Step 8. Evaluate Phase I 

Purpose: To determine Ihe adequa' y of actions taken during Phase 
I of the citizen involvement piogsam. 

Considerations: Evaluation can be very helpful during all phaser 
of developing and imp 1 , nting the citizen involvement program. 
At the completion of I ■ ase \ the effectiveness of each step taken 
thus far should be discussed by the Program Coordinator with 
representatives of the sponsoring organization and of government 
bodies in the affected area, as well as with leader- of special interest 
groups and voluntary associations which have a major interest in 
the propose 4 action and with the key informants. 

The -»'ing kinds of questions should be asked in chose 
discussiv 

• 1 extent did each activity accomplish its intended 
purpose? 

• If any activities have been conducted in less than an ade- 
quate manner, what needs to be done now to rectify those deficien- 
cies? 

• Could any of the activities have been conducted in a more 
effective or efficient manner and how? 

T.ie Coordinator then prepares a written report describing 
Phase I and the effectiveness of each step, as well as corrective 
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actions. Any necessary corrective actions are taken before proceed- 
ing further with the program. 



Phase II. Program Organization 

Step 9. Organize the Citizen Task Force 

Purpose: To organize the Citizen Task Force that will direct the 
citizen involvement program. 

Consideration: It is crucial that the Citizen Task Force be as 
broadly representative as possible of all perspectives and interests 
in the affected area. It should therefore be composed of five 
different groups: (1) representatives of major voluntary associa- 
tions in the area; (2) representatives of all public bodies in the area; 
(3) other interested public officials and community leaders who 
may have expertise or perspectives to contribute; (4) representatives 
of major statewide or national organizations that are interested in 
the proposed action; and (5) individual citizens to represent area 
residents not otherwise represented on the Task Force. 

The Program Coordinator should send a written request to all 
voluntary associations and public bodies inventoried in Step 6, 
inviting them to select one person to represent their interests on the 
Citizen Task Force- Key public and private sector leaders identified 
in Step 6 are also invited by the Coordinator to join the Citizen 
Task Force. (The Support Materials Appendix contains an example 
of a written request letter and response form.) 

Organizations from outside the area may similarly be invited 
to send a representative to the Task Force, or the Coordinator may 
simply offer such an invitation to relevant outside organizations 
which ask to participate. Finally, several area leaders and key 
informants are asked to review the list of Task Force members to 
determine if any important interests, groups of residents, or individu- 
als are unrepresented. If so, specific people are invited to join the 
Task Force to broaden its representativeness. 

After all members of the Citizen Task Force have been named, 
the Coordinator sends a letter to each person which expresses 
appreciation for their willingness to serve, and explains the purpose 
and actions of the Task Force and the roles and responsibilities of 
its members. This letter should also announce the date, place, and 
time of the first meeting c f 11k Citizen Task Force. If possible, the 
Coordinator should contact each representative in person, since 
personal contacts will greatly e n hance interest in the program among 
volunteers and will serve to further demonstrate the importance of 
their contribution to its success. 
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Step 10. Convene the Citizen Task Force 
Purpose: To acquaint members of the Citizen Task Force with each 
other, to further clarify the purpose of the Citizen Task Force and 
the roles and responsibilities of its members, to describe briefly the 
proposed action, and to select an ad hoc Planning Committee to 
plan the next meeting and the procedures for selecting members of 
the Steering Committee. 

Considerations: The timing, setting, and conduct of the initial 
meeting of the Task Force are of considerable importance. The 
meeting should not conflict with any other major activities in the 
area, it should be held in a comfortable setting in which all partici- 
pants car see each other (not in an auditorium in which people 
cannot see those behind them), it should be conducted in a nonau- 
thoritative but efficient manner so that it does not take any more 
time than absolutely necessary, and the Coordinator should ensure 
that all ideas or concerns expressed by Task Foice members 
(especially in regard to issues and problems related to the proposed 
action) are acknowledged and are obviously recorded. 

The following activities should occur during this meeting: 

• Each Task Force member introduces him or herself and 
mentions the organization or body they represent. 

• The Program Coordinator introduces him or herself, pres- 
ents an overview of the citizen involvement program, and describes 
the purpose of the Task Force and the roles and responsibilities z c 
its members. 

• The Coordinator explains his or her role in the citizen in- 
volvement program and introduces other members of the program 
Facilitation Team, if appropriate. 

• A representative of the organization sponsoring the pro- 
posed action gives a brief description of it and answers questions. 

• Task force members list the major issues and problems that 
they believe are likely to arise concerning the proposed action. 

• Task force members select six to eight persons lo serve on an 
ad hoc Planning Committee which is charged with the responsibil- 
ity of planning the next Task Force meeting. 

Before the members of the ad hoc Planning Committee are 
selected, the Coordinator should urge the Task Force to elect 
people who represent diverse viewpoints concerning the proposed 
action. Once selected, the ad hoc Planning Committee should set a 
date and location for its first session. 

After the meeting, the Program Coordinator or communica- 
tion specialist should: prepare and distribute a press release describ- 
ing the meeting; and prepare and distribute to all Task Force 
members a summary of the issues and questions raised at the 
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meeting, together with the request that any issues or questions 
which were overlooked during the first meeting be brought to the 
attention of the Coordinator or a member of the ad hoc Planning 
Committee as soon as possible. 

Step 1 1 . Convene the Ad Hoc Planning Committee 
Purpose: To prepare a draft outline of the major activities to be 
included in the citizen involvement program and the issues and 
problems to be addressed by it, to design a procedure for selecting a 
permanent Steering Committee of the Citizen Task force, and to 
plan for the next meeting of the Task Force. 

Considerations: The Planning Committee should meet as soon 
after the first Task Force meeting as possible. One member of the 
Committer should be elected to serve as its chair and another 
person should be elected to serve as the recorder. It is essential that 
volunteers take on major leadership responsibilities at the outset 
and throughout the citizen involvement program. The committee 
chair should assign one or more members the responsibility for 
presenting the work of the Planning Committee to the next meeting 
of the Task Force, and the chair of the Planning Committee will 
convene and conduct the next meeting of the Task Force. The 
Program Coordinator should serve as a consultant and resource 
person to the volunteer leaders. 

A principal function of the Planning Committee is to prepare a 
draft outline of the major activities to be included in the citizen 
involvement program. That outline will presumably follow the 
Model presented here, but it must be adapted to local conditions 
and considerations. 

As part of the planning process, the Planning Committee also 
reviews the list of issues and questions raised at the initial meeting 
of the Citizen Task Force, modifies or expands that list as necessary, 
and arranges those issues and questions into topical categories that 
will be addressed by Working Groups during the citizen involve- 
ment program. 

The Planning Committee designs a procedure for selec'ing a 
permanent Steering Committee of the Citizen Task Force. The 
Program Coordinator should stress that the Steering Committee 
will be responsible for guiding the citizen involvement program, 
and it must be as representative as possible of the entire Task 
Force. Members of the Steering Conmittee might, theiefore, be 
selected on the basis of geographical areas, political jurisdiction, 
interest blocks, or other relevant criteria. 

Finally, the Planning Committee plans the presentation of the 
proposed program outline, the criteria for nominating members of 
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the Steering Committee and related selection procedures, and the 
potential topics for the Working Groups to review at the next 
meeting of the Citizen Task Force. 

Step 12. Reconvene the Citizen Task Force 
Purpose: To select the Steering Committee, discuss the draft out- 
line of major Task Force activities, and to begin organizing the 
Working Groups. 

Considerations: The Planning Committee presents its draft 
outline of major program activities for discussion by Task Force 
members, and the outline is modified based on the general consensus. 
Specific procedures for implementing the outline will be discussed 
and adopted by the Steering Committee at its first meeting. 

The Planning Committee then presents its proposed procedure 
for selecting a representative Steering Committee, which the Task 
Force follows (with modifications, if desired) in selecting its perma- 
nent Steering Committee. At that point, the ad hoc Planning Com- 
mittee is automatically terminated, however, the chair of that 
Committee continues to conduct the meeting and the recorder takes 
minutes. 

The Task Force members then review the topical categories of 
issues and questions prepared by the Planning Committee, modify- 
ing or elaborating them as necessary. The Program Coordinator 
explains how a separate Working Group will examine each category, 
and asks Task Force members to list in writing first, second, and 
third choices for a Working Group in which to participate. The 
Coordinator explains that the Steering Committee will assign indi- 
vidual to the various Working Groups based on their preferences, 
as well as on other criteria to ensure that each group contains a 
balance of interests, skills, and perspectives on the proposed action. It 
should be mentioned that, based upon the same considerations, 
people from outside the Task Force will also be asked to join the 
Working Groups. 

Finally, Task Force members are also asked to list in writing 
other ways in which they can contribute to the citizen involvement 
program, such as speaking to local organizations, preparing infor- 
mational materials for distribution to the general public, or assist- 
ing with a survey of residents in the affected area. 

After the meeting, the Program Coordinator or communica- 
tion specialist prepares and distributes a press release describing the 
actions taken at the meeting and the names of Steering Committee 
members. 
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Step 13. Convene the Steering Committee 
Purpose: To organize the Steering Committee, to develop detailed 
plans for carrying out the c^izen involvement program, and to 
create the Working Groups, 

Considerations: The Steering Committee is responsible for 
giving overall direction to the citizen involvement program. 

The Steering Committee elects its own officers which consist 
of a chairperson, vice chairperson, secretary, and others as required. 

The Committee reviews the outline of the citizen involvement 
program activities adopted by the Citizen Task Force at its second 
meeting, and determines what additional plans are necessary for 
successfully implementing the Program, These plans may pertain to 
such items as: 

• A time schedule for conducting the program. 

• The designation of responsibilities for specific program 
activities. 

• Publicity for the program, such as a brochure to help citi- 
zens understand the proposal and the program. 

• Various kinds of workshops in connection with the program. 
In conjunction with the Program Coordinator, the Steering 

Committee assigns members of the Task Force to the various 
Working Groups in a manner to ensure that each group contains a 
balance of interests, skills, and perspectives on the proposed action. 
Each Task Force member should serve on only one Working Group. 
The Steering Committee should also adopt procedures to solicit the 
names of other people interested in serving on a Working Group or 
in assisting with other aspects of the Program. The Steering Com- 
mittee may also identify various technical and/or professional ex- 
perts to assist the various Working Groups as needed. 

Finally, the Steering Committee sets priorities for the training 
workshop described in Step 16 and delegates the responsibility for 
planning the workshop to the Program Coordinator and a commit- 
tee of citizen volunteers. 

The Program Coordinator or the communication specialist 
prepares a press release which describes the activities of the Steering 
Committee meeting, and includes a list of the Working Groups 
with the names of people assigned to each group. An invitation is 
issued to serve on a Working Group or to assist with other aspects 
of the program. Adequate information should be provided in the 
news release so that people with questions about the program, or a 
willingness to help, can easily contact the appropriate individual. 

Step 14. Publicize the Citizen Involvement Program 
Purpose: To fully inform all residents of the area about the Citizen 
Involvement Program and to solicit additional u nbers for the 
Working Groups. 
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Considerations: The Program Coordinator or communication 
specialist works with the Steering Committee to publicize the com- 
plete plan for the citizen involvement program. It is particularly 
important to specify the roles and responsibilities of the Citizen 
Task Force, the Steering Committee, and the Working Groups, as 
well as the schedule of major program activities. 

Through the media and through other means, such as posters 
and flyers, the general public should be notified of the purpose, 
dates and location of all activities. The publicity effort should 
include: 

• Preparation and distribution of a brochure that describes 
the proposed action and the citizen involvement program. 

• A meeting with local public officials and governmental bodies. 

• Meetings with the leaders of major interest groups and 
community organizations in the area, 

• Preparation of news releases and articles for all local media. 
All information released to the general public during the early 

phases of the program should include an invitation to volunteer for 
one of the Working Groups. It should be stated, however, that the 
need for each Group to include necessary skills as well as to 
represent various interests and perspectives on the proposed action, 
may preclude the selection of some individuals. 

Step 15. Assign Citizen Volunteers to Working Groups 
Purpose: To assign citizen volunteers to the various Working Groups 
in the most balanced manner possible. 

Considerations: As citizens volunteer to serve on the various 
Working Groups, the Program Coordinator, in consultation with 
members of the Steering Committee, assigns them to appropriate 
groups. 

Because it is vitally important to keep each group as balanced 
as possible, several criteria may be used in making these assignments: 

• Preference of the volunteer. 

• Expertise of the volunteer. 

• Geographical location of the volunteer. 

• Views of the volunteer toward the proposed action. 

• Needs of the Working Group. 

To assure that a good balance of perspectives, skills, and 
interests exists with each group, it may be necessary for the 
Coordinator to assign specific individuals to a group or to exclude 
people from serving in a formal capacity on one of the groups if 
such participation would lead to an unbalanced situation and create 
a threat to the group's functioning. The group should also be 
limited to a manageable number of individuals. 
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Step 16. Conduct a Training Workshop 

Purpose: To train members of the Task Force and Working Groups 

in group process and problem-solving skills, if necessary. 

Considerations: The bvel and amount of training to be offered 
will depend on the participants' level of experience with group 
problem-solving and working with the general public in situations 
where conflict is likely to <^ccur. The decision to conduct one or 
more training workshop is made by the Steering Committee in 
conjunction with the Program Coordinator. Since the citizen in- 
volvement program demands a considerable amount of time from 
the participants, many people may resent or resist being asked to 
attend these special educational activities. The Program Coordina- 
tor will p;obably have to "sell" the idea as a means of helping each 
group function to its fullest potential, while possibly averting fu- 
ture problems. The purpose for and training element? of the 
workshop(s) should be clearly specified. 

If one or more workshops are conducted, all Task Force 
members and other volunteers serving on the Working Groups 
should be urged to attend. 

The workshop(s) should be conducted by people who are 
trained and experienced in group processes and problem solving as 
these areas relate to community development and/or citizen in- 
volvement. Topics covered may include: 

• Roles, responsibilities, and expectations of participants in a 
citizen involvement program. 

• Group interaction and communication skills. 

• Problem-solving techniques. 

• Conflict resolution procedures. 

• Leadership styles and skills. 

• Meeting management. 

• Program planning and implementation procedures. 

• Data collection and analysis procedures. 

Step 17. Evaluate Phase II 

Purpose: To determine the adequacy of the actions taken during 
Phase II of the citizen involvement program. 

Considerations: The Program Coordinator should discuss all 
Phase II activities with members of the Steering Committee, repre- 
sentatives of the organization sponsoring the proposed action, key 
leaders of voluntary associations and government bodies most likely 
to be effected by the proposed action, and key informants. Ques- 
tions discussed might include: 

• Is the program being adequately supported by the sponsor, 
relevant organizations, and governmental bodies? 
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• Have all relevant issues and questions pertaining to the 
proposed action been identified? 

• Is the Citizen Task Force adequately representative of all 
interests that are concerned about the proposed action, as well as 
the relevant geographical areas? 

• Are the Working Groups adequately organized in terms of 
both the assigned issue areas and the balance of their membership? 

The Program Coordinator prepares a written report describing 
Phase II and the findings of the evaluation. The report is then 
distributed to all members of the Steering Committee. 

Any necessary corrective actions are taken at this time before 
proceeding further with the Program. 

Phase HI. Program Implementation 

Step 18. Inform the Public About the Proposed Action 
Purpose: To inform the public as fully as possible about the pro- 
posed action that is the focus of the citizen involvement program. 

Considerations: The organization sponsoring the proposed ac- 
tion is likely to be making various efforts to inform the public 
about that action. Although the citizen involvement program need 
not duplicate those efforts, there may be important information 
about the proposed action that is not being communicated by the 
sponsor or the means of communication may be inadequate. The 
Program should therefore attempt to supplement the sponsor's 
communication activities in whatever ways are necessary to fully 
inform the pub ,; c about the proposed action; in particular, about 
the list of potential issues and problems associated with the action 
which were earlier generated by the Citizen Task Force, as well as 
about any benefits that may be derived /rom the proposed action. 

This campaign is conducted by the Program Coordinator or 
a communication specialist, in consultation with the Steering 
Committee, and r^ry utilize numerous means of communication, 
such as written materials, audiovisual presentations, public infor- 
mation meetings, talks at meetings of local organizations, and 
discussions with neighborhood groups. 

Step 19. Working Groups Investigate Assigned Issues and 
Problems 

Purpose: To gather as much information as possible about all of 
the issues and problems likely to be associated with the proposed 
action. 

Considerations: The Program Coordinator, or members of the 
Facilitation Team, schedules the initial meeting of each Working 
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Group, prepares a statement of its assigned scope of concern, and 
gathers readily available information that is relevant to the con- 
cerns of each group. 

If a Facilitation Team is assisting with the citizen involvement 
program, two of its members should be assigned to each Working 
Group: a specialist in group process and citizen involvement, and a 
technical specialist in the area of the proposal being addressed. The 
primary duties of the group process and citizen participation spe- 
cialist are to assist Working Group members in organizing and 
conducting their activities, handling special tasks, managing conflict, 
and promoting group cooperation. The technical specialist's responsi- 
bility is to provide all of the information and assistance necessary 
for the Working Group to carry out its review of the problems and 
proposals. Also, the specialist may arrange for meetings with techni- 
cal experts as necessary. 

At the initial meeting of each Working Group, the Coordina- 
tor or another facilitator discusses the assigned scope of that group's 
task and what it is expected to accomplish. Each group then elects a 
chair, vice chair, and a recorder or secretary and divides specific 
tasks among its members in whatever way appears to be most 
appropriate. 

The tasks of each Working Group include the following: 

• Deciding on the kinds of information needed to address its 
assigned topic or topics. 

• Examining technical information about the proposed action 
that is relevant to its concerns. 

• Requesting new data if existing information is determined to 
be inadequate. 

• Within its specific area of concern, assessing both the posi- 
tive and the negative impacts of the proposed action. 

• Reporting on procedures for preventing undesirable impacts 
if the action is approve a. 

• Preparing a draft report of its findings for presentation to 
the Task Force and Steering Committee.- 

These various activities ma> be carried out by individual mem- 
bers of a Working Group, by subgroups, or by the entire group's 
membership. It is important, however, to include the full range of 
interests and perspectives represented in the group when making 
decisions about specific concerns and recommendations about the 
proposed action. 

In most cases, a substantial amount of work will be required of 
each group member, and the group probably will need to hold a 
number of meetings. 

The Program Coordinator or the communication specialist 
prepares and distributes a press release describing the activities of 
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each Working Group. Local reporters should be encouraged to 
interview members of the Working Groups. 

Step 20. Hold Public Workshops 

Purpose: To facilitate communication between members of the 
Working Groups and the public. 

Considerations: During the course of its investigation, each 
Working Group holds at least one workshop to which all interested 
citizens are invited. The range of concerns or recommendations 
discussed at each workshop are limited to the topic or topic areas 
being addressed by the Working Group. 

At each workshop, members of the Working Group describe 
their specific area(s) of concern, the questions being addressed, 
their findings to date, and any recommendations under consideration. 
The Program Coordinator or other member of the Facilitation 
Team may also discuss the work of that group, and/or an outside 
expert might be asked to discuss one or more topics of concern to 
those in attendance. It is vitally important that citizens attending 
these workshops, who are not members of the Working Group, be 
encouraged to raise questions and present information or opinions 
about the proposed action. 

All members of the Citizen Task Force should be encouraged 
to attend the nublic workshops of Working Groups that are outside 
of their area or topic of concern, and to keep informed of what the 
other groups are doing. Attendance is especially vital for members 
of the Steering Committee. 

To ensure that the public is aware of these workshops, they 
must be well-publicized in local media both through preworkshop 
announcements and post-workshop news releases. 

Step 21 . Prepare Working Group Reports 
Purpose: To compile all the information collected by each Working 
Group into a brief report that will provide input into the final 
report of the Citizen Task Force. 

Considerations: Each Working Group meets one or more times 
to discuss and analyze all of the information it has collected, 
including input from its public workshop. 

It is important that these meetings remain focused on the 
specific issues and problems being investigated by that Working 
Group, and not be broadened into general discussions of the pro- 
posed action. It is also important that the information collected by 
group members be discussed in a systematic manner, and that some 
kind of resolution be reached on each question being investigated, 
before proceeding to the next question. 
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Each Working Group designates one or more of its members 
to prepare, in collaboration with the Program Coordinator or 
another member of the Facilitation Team, a draft report of the 
findings, conclusions, and recommendations of that group in re- 
gard to its assigned topic(s). These reports need not be long, but 
might include the issues and problems investigated by the group, 
the nature of the information examined, and the major findings. 
Whatever conclusions the group reaches, its findings should be 
reported, along with specific recommendations (as appropriate) 
and any dissenting opinions, as well a* my special considerations 
for decision-makers. 

These Working Group reports must not take any kind of 
definitive stand toward the proposed action, for that is outside the 
limits of their responsibility and authority. The reports may, however, 
offer specific recommendations concerning those aspects of the 
proposed action that it has investigated, provided that either there 
is consensus among members of the Working Group concerning 
those recommendations, or two or more alternative recommenda- 
tions are presented whenever members of the Working Group are 
divided on an issue. 

Each Working Group then meets to discuss its draft report, 
modify it as desired, and adopt it. 

Step 22. Encourage Additional Public Input to the Citizen 
Task Force 

Purpose: To obtain as much public input as possible into Task 
Force deliberations concerning the proposed action. 

Considerations: The primary responsibility of the Citizen Task 
Force is to obtain as much information as possible, including 
public opinion, abou* the proposed action. In addition to the 
opportunities for input made available through the public workshops, 
the Task Force encourages and promotes all other possible forms 
of public communication. 

These communication channels might include: letters to the 
editors of area newspapers; a telephone hotline that citizens can use 
to express their views; radio call-in talk shows; position papers or 
statements by specific organizations that provide relevant informa- 
tion or give their views on the proposed action; letters by Jtizens to 
the Task Force. 

The Program Coordinator or members of the Facilitation 
T*>arr will generally organize these various activities, but all mem- 
oes ;f the Task Force must be aware of them, and should encour- 
age everyone they know to make contact with the citizen involvement 
program in one or more of these ways. 

DO 
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All information obtained through these channels is recorded 
and made available to the Steering Committee and to all interested 
members of the Task Force. 

Step 23. Conduct a Community Survey 3 

Purpose: To obtain a representative indication of how the public at 

large views the proposed action and any related issues and problems. 

Considerations: Although the above implementation steps 
should produce a substantial amount of important information, it 
is unlikely that these data will adequately represent the views of the 
general public in the area of impact. Consequently, there is always 
a possibility that some or all of the information obtained may be 
biased. To determine how the general public views the proposed 
action, and related issues and problems, it is necessary to conduct a 
public opinion survey based on a randomly selected sample of area 
residents. 

This survey may be conducted b) the Program Coordinator or 
by one or more members of the Facilitation Team, with the assis- 
tance of interested members of the Citizen Task Force, or it may be 
done by an independent research organization. The survey is essen- 
tial for obtaining a valid picture of the "sense of the community" 
toward the proposed action, therefore the work must be carried out 
by professionals. (The cost of the survey could be kept quite low by 
conducting a "policy analysis mini survey," as long as random 
sampling procedures are used.) 

A report thai presents the findings of the survey in straightfor- 
ward language, and with appropriate tables or graphs, is prepared 
and distributed to all Task Force members, appropriate media, 
government officials in the area of impact, representatives of the 
organization sponsoring the proposed action, and all other inter- 
ested people. 

Step 24. Review Working Group Reports in a Public Forum 
Purpose: To present the reports of the Working Groups to the 
Citizen Task Force and the public. 

Considerations: At this third meeting of the Citizen Task 
Force, a spokesperson from each Working Group presents a sum- 
mary of that group's major findings, conclusions, and recommen- 
dations (if necessary), and submits the complete report to the Task 
Force. Following each presentation, questions and comments 



i Step 23 is conducted at the same time the Working Groups aie carrying out 
their responsibilities. The results of the survey are reported to the Working Groups 
as an aid to developing their recommendations. 
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concerning the work of that group are solicited from other Task 
Force members and from members of the public attending the 
meeting. 

At the end of the meeting, the Program Coordinator should 
outline the remaining activities in the citizen involvement program. 

The Program Coordinator or communication specialist should 
prepare and distribute a press release to the local media that de- 
scribes the major findings, conclusions, and recommendations con- 
tained in the Working Group reports. 

Step 25. Prepare a Draft Final Report 
Purpose: To compile, integrate, and summarize all of the informa- 
tion the citizen involvement program has obtained concerning the 
proposed action. 

Considerations: The Steering Committee, with the assistance 
of the Program Coordinator (and other members of the Facilita- 
tion Team), compiles and evaluates all information in the Working 
Group reports, and all information obtained from other sources, 
including the community survey. If necessary, additional technical 
experts can be requested to help evaluate and interpret the informa- 
tion in hand. A draft final report of the Citizen Task Force is then 
prepared. 

The final report should include the following kinds cf infor- 
mation: 

Technical information about the proposed action. 
Major issues and problems citizens have raised concerning that 
action. 

The attitudes and concerns of area residents about the pro- 
posed action. 

All expected advantages and disadvantages of the action for 
the affected area and its residents. 

Categories of people who are most likely to be affected by the 
action, both positively and negatively. 

Any anticipated environmental, social, economic, fiscal, or 
other types of impact from the proposed action. 

Any procedures that citizens believe are required to mitigate 
anticipated negative impacts. 

Desired modifications in the proposed action. 

Special considerations to which decision-makers should give 
particular attention. 

Because the Citizen TaA Force is not a decisioi -making body, 
it should only express the "sense of the community" toward the 
project as completely and unequivocally as is warranted by the 
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results of the citizen involvement program. The statement should 
include any dissenting positions taken by Task Force members. If 
the Task Force takes a position regarding the approval or disap- 
proval of a proposed action when considerable disagreement exists 
between its members, the effectiveness of the citizen involvement 
process could substantially diminish . Only in situations where there 
is complete consensus among Task Force members on a position 
about the proposed action, should a recommendation to approve 
or disapprove be formulated. 

Step 26. Circulate the Draft Report and Receive Further 
Comments 

Purpose: To obtain comments on the draft final report of the 
Citizen Task Force. 

Considerations: The draft final report is distributed to: 

All members of the Citizen Task Force. 

All members of the Working Groups who are not Task Force 

members. 

Representatives of the organization sponsoring the proposed 
action. 

All relevant public officials. 

Leaders of key local organizations. 

All libraries in the area. 

All appropriate media. 

All citizens who request a copy of the report. 

The media are asked to carry appropriate announcements to 
inform citizens about the location of reports and their availability 
for review and comment. 

In general, the process of receiving public comment on the 
draft final report should follow the public comment format re- 
quired for the review of a draft Environmental Impact Statement. 
Attached to each copy of the draft report should be several com- 
ment forms, together with instructions i'or completing them and 
returning them to the Program Coordinator or a member of the 
Steering Committee. 

Step 27. Steering Committee Prepares the Final Task Force 
Report 

Purpose: To discuss comments on the draft final report and to 
prepare and adopt a version that is supported by the Steering 
Committee. 
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Considerations: The Program Coordinator should distribute 
all comments received on the draft final report to Steering Commit- 
tee members prior to the meeting. 

At an open meeting, Steering Committee members discuss 
those comments, and also express their own attitudes toward the 
draft report. If the Steering Committee decides that the comments 
indicate a need to make major changes in the draft final report, it 
rewrites the report and then repeats Step 26. 

If the Steering Committee concludes that only minor revisions 
in the draft final report are necessary, it makes them and then 
adopts the final Task Force report. All written comments received 
on the draft report, regardless of whether they are incorporated 
directly into the final report, are attached to the final report as an 
appendix. 

Step 28. Distribute the Final Report 

Purpose: To distribute the final Task Force report as widely as 
possible. 

Considerations: After the Steering Committee has formally 
adopted the final report, it is distributed to: 
All members of the Citizen Task Force. 

All member? of the Working Groups who are not Task Force 
members. 

The organization sponsoring the proposed action. 

All relevant public officials. 

Leaders of key organizations in the area. 

All libraries in t f ie area. 

All appropriate media. 

Any citizens who request a copy of the report. 

The Program Coordinator or the communication specialist 
also prepares and distributes a press release describing the main 
points contained in the final report. Local reporters should be 
encouraged to interview members of the Steering Committee. 

After receiving the final report, the sponsoring organization 
may decide to proceed as planned, modify its plans, or even with- 
draw its proposal. 

Step 29. Evaluate Phase III 

Purpose: To determine the adequacy of the actions taken during 
Phase III of the citizen involvement program. 

Considerations: Since Phase III is the actual conduct of the 
citizen involvement program, it is" especially vital that all activities 
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carried out during this phase are carefully evaluated. This evalua- 
tion examines the activities of the Citizen Task Force, its Steering 
Committee, the various Working Groups, and all other public 
information gathering procedures. 

Questions addressed during the evaluation include: How well 
were all of the objectives of this phase attained? Could any of the 
activities of Phase III have been conducted in a more effective or 
efficient manner? Are there any observations or comments .^out 
the Phase III activities that should be mentioned at the formal 
hearing in Step 30? 

The Program Coordinator prepares a written report describing 
Phase III and evaluating its adequacy, and distributes it to mem- 
bers of the Steering Committee. 

Phase IV. Decision-making 

Step 30. HoldOneor More Public Hearings 
Purpose: To enable all interested parties, including representatives 
of the Citizen Task Force, to present formal testimony and reports 
on the proposed action. 

Considerations: One or more public hearings are conducted by 
the public body that has legal authority to make a final decision on 
the proposed action. This may be the same elected body that 
proposed the action, or it may be some other group of elected 
officials responsible for the decision. 

The agenda for the hearing includes the following items: 

• Presentation by the sponsoring organization of the current 
version of its proposed action. 

• Presentation by the Steering Committee of the findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations (if present) contained in the 
final report of the Citizen Task Force, together with appropriate 
comments about the report. 

• Presentation of testimony by representatives of other inter- 
ested organizations, public officials, or individuals concerning the 
proposed action. 

• Questioning of all groups taking a position on the proposed 
action and representatives of the agency or organization initiating 
the proposal by members of the decision-making body and persons 
in the audience. 

Every effort should be made by the Program Coordinator 
and/or members of the Steering Committee to assure that represen- 
tatives of the media are present at public hearings where the pro- 
posed action is being considered. It would be helpful for the 
Coordinator or members of the Committee to interpret the final 
report for media reporters. 
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Step 31. Make a Final Decision on the Proposed Action 
Purpose: To officially decide whether to approve or disapprove the 
proposed action. 

Considerations: On the basis of all the information available 
to it, including the final report of the Citizen Task Force, the 
official decision-making body decides whether to approve the pro- 
posed action. The decision-makers may choose to postpone this 
decision for the time being, and merely take whatever steps are 
necessary to assure that the proposal remains viable. 

If the public is sharply divided in its stance toward the pro- 
posed action, the decision-making body might submit the question 
to a binding public referendum, if that option is legally authorized. 

Phase V. Follow-up 

Step 32. Ensure that Impacts are Monitored and Mitigated 
Purpose: To assure that the proposed action, if approved, is prop- 
erly monitored and ensuing impacts are mitigated. 

Considerations: Prior to implementing the approved action, 
the Steering Committee works with the sponsoring organization to 
plan whatever mitigation procedures are likely to be necessary. 

These mitigation procedures may have been recommended in 
the final report of the Citizen Task Force, they may be proposed by 
the sponsoring organization, or they may oe required by the official 
body that approved the action. If necessary, the entire Citizen Task 
Force may also reconvene to discuss these impact-mitigation plans. 
At this meeting, members of the Citizen Task Force assess whether 
there are any public organizations or agencies in the affected area 
that have the legal authority and the capacity to monitor the 
approved action as it progresses, and to assure that appropriate 
mitigation activities are carried out. 

If appropriate public agencies do not exist to monitor func- 
tions and to assure that expected or ensuing impacts are mitigated, 
then the final action of the Task Force or the Steering Committee is 
to select a Citizen Review Board, whose members may be Task 
Force members or other interested citizens. This Review Board 
monitors the action as it is implemented, periodically assesses its 
impacts, and ensures that the impact mitigation plans are carried 
out. The Review Board should keep the local media and the public 
fully informed of its findings and recommendations. 

After assuring that an appropriate public agency is responsible 
for carrying out the above functions, or appointing a Citizen Re- 
view Board, the Citizen Task Force and its Steering Committee are 
dissolved 
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Step 33. Evaluate the Entire Citizen Involvement Program 
Purpose: To determine the effectiveness of the entire Citizen In- 
volvement Program and to offer suggestions for improving this 
process in the future. 

Considerations: If citizen involvement programs are to be 
improved on the basis of experience acquired in conducting such 
programs, each one must be thoroughly evaluated at its completion. 
A thorough program evaluation will also be of direct benefit to 
citizens who participated in the program, to the community or 
communities in which it was conducted, to the sponsoring organi- 
zation, to the Coordinator and other members of the Facilitation 
Team, and to other community development or citizen involvement 
professionals. As a consequence of the evaluation, all of these 
people or groups will be better prepared to participate in or to 
conduct Citizen Involvement Programs in the future. 

This evaluation should be a combined "process" and "out- 
come" analysis. That is, it should examine both how well the entire 
program was conducted and how adequately it achieved its objectives. 
Evaluation may be conducted by either the Program Coordinator 
(and other members of the Facilitation Team) or by an outside 
research firm. 

Data for the analysis may be obtained from numerous sources, 
including interviews with all Task Force members, and interviews 
with and/or written commentaries by the members of the Steering 
Committee. Discussions with the key public officials and organiza- 
tional leaders who were involved, and discussions with persons in 
the sponsoring agency or organization should also provide hupful 
data, as would a follow-up survey of residents in the affected area. 

The findings and conclusions of the evaluation, as well as 
recommendations for improving this process in the future, are put 
into a written report that is distributed to local public officials and 
community leaders, to libraries in the area, and to other commu- 
nity development and citizen involvement professionals. 
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Chapter 6 




A Test of the Citizen Involvement 
Program Model 4 

Numerous settings were investigated for testing the CIP Model in 
the state of Washington. Development projects under review by the 
Washington State Department of Ecology ranged from proposals 
for siting county landfills and chemical waste dumps to those for 
siting hydroelectric generating facilities. Visits were made to each 
site to investigate the feasibility of conducting a citizen involvement 
program. Fortunately, for purposes of designing a field research 
project, we found that two adjoining counties in south-Central 
Washington were considering the development of small-scale hydro- 
electric units. Public officials proposing the projects were willing to 
cooperate with the Washington State University team that had 
developed the CIP Model. In this chapter, we will describe the 
setting in which the pilot program was implemented and list the 
lessons learned. 

The Test and Research Setting 

The two counties used when testing and evaluating the pilot citizen 
involvement program were Klickitat and Skamania. Klickitat was 
selected as the site for testing the pilot program and Skamania 
served as the control unit. Here we will briefly describe the general 
features of both counties, and then provide more details about 
Klickitat and the citizen involvement work related to the proposed 
hydro project that had occurred prior to our program. 

Klickitat and Skamania counties are located in south-central 
Washington on the north shore of the Columbia River and adjoin 
one another. Both are rural in character; both experienced signifi- 
cant in-migration during the 1970s. 

Klickitat's economy is somewhat morf* diverse than that found 
in Skamania. The far western part of Klickitat follows the contour 
of the Cascade Mountains, and the economy is based largely on 
timber and tourism. The central and eastern parts of the county are 
primarily agricultural. A substantial number cf people in the central 



4 Chapter authors are Darryll Olsen, Richard k-^ssi, Gregory Poremba, and 
Robert E. Howell. 
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part of the area, where the county seat is located, are employed 
at an aluminum manufacturing plant. The 1980 Census showed 
Klickitat County as having 5,754 households. During the 1970s, a 
substantial number of people moved into the County, particularly 
the western part, to enjoy its amenities and lifestyle. The White 
Salmon River— that was proposed as a site for the hydro project in 
Klickitat— originates from Mt. Adams and flows through a scenic 
valley in the extreme western part of the County. 

Skamania County lies totally within the Cascade Mountain 
Range. The county's economy is largely based on the timber industry, 
with some tourism and light manufacturing. The 1980 Census 
showed 3,400 households in Skamania. The river proposed for a 
hydro project in Skamania originates in the Cascades and is located 
in the extreme eastern part of the County. 

Prior to testing the pilot citizen involvement program, both 
counties had been involved for several months in conducting citizen 
involvement programs related to the proposed hydroelectric facilities. 
In each case, the program had been initiated and implemented by 
staff of the Public Utility District (PUD) operating in that county. 



A Brief History of White Salmon River Power 
Development Plans 

The Klickitat County Public Utility District (PUD), headquartered 
in the county seat of Goldendale, was established in 1957. The 
PUD had always purchased all of its electric power from the 
Bonneville Power Administration (BPA), a federal, wholesale power 
distribution agency. As a prime area for hydropower development, 
the White Salmon River Valley had frequently been considered by 
the PUD (and other utilities) as a favorable project site. 5 

The only existing dam on the White Salmon is Condit Dam at 
river mile 3. Condit Dam is owned by the Pacific Power and Light 
Company (PPL) of Portland, Oregon. The dam was constructed in 
1915 with a fish passage ladder, but in 1917, the fish ladder literally 
fell into the river, and a replacement was never constructed. 

In 1960, the PUD contracted with North Pacific Consultants, 
an engineering firm, to study the feasibility of hydropower develop- 
ment on the White Salmon River. The report, entitled Engineering 
Planning Report and subsequently renamed "Base Case Scenario," 



' The White Salmon River drainage encompasses about 400 square miles. It 
extends approximately 39 miles from Mt. Adams at 12,300 feet elevation to the 
Columbia River at about 72 feet elevation. 
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described a series of six dams along the river, some with reservoirs. 6 
If constructed, the Base Case Scenario would have substantially 
changed the character of the valley. 

Opposition to the Base Case came principally from the region's 
farmers who feared a restriction of their water rights, even though 
the proposal would have had the benefit of maximizing flood 
control. Also, many local citizens were opposed to any develop- 
ment on aesthetic and economic grounds. They feared, above all, 
irrevocable environmental changes and questioned the need tor 
more power. Many of these opponents established an advocacy 
group, the "Friends of the White Salmon River." The group's 
primary purpose was to oppose any development on the White 
Salmon River. 

The Base Case option did not proceed beyond a feasibility 
study until 1979, when the PUD commissioned the Bechtel Corpora- 
tion to reconsider hydropower development on the White Salmon 
River. This time, the new feasibility study was planned to provide 
not only maximum power output, but also min ; mum environmen- 
tal and social impacts and the protection of the Upper White 
Salmon River's Trout Lake Marsh Area as well. The original Base 
Case study, if implemented, would have inundated the Trout Lake 
Marsh. 

In 1981, Bechtel completed its new feasibility study. Briefly, 
the Bechtel report reconsidered the 1960 Base Case Scenario in light 
of the aforementioned , estrictions and offered less environmentally 
disruptive alternatives: three storage-type projects and three run-of- 
the-river projects. Perhaps because of their cost or degree of poten- 
tial environmental harm, the three storage-type projects were never 
seriously considered by either the PUD or Bechtel. But the run-of- 
river concept, to be described below, did receive support. Bechtel's 
engineers preferred the third alternative (Alternative C), and this 
proposal became the focus of study of the pilot citizen involvement 
program. 

Alternative C consists of a 35 foot high spill-over diversion 
dam, a 38 MW powerhouse, and approximately 13 miles of 9 foot 
diameter buried pipeline to carry the water from the dam to the 
powerhouse. The proposed diversion dam would be constructed in 
a deep canyon stretch of the river about 6 or 7 miles south from the 
town of Trout Lake. The dam would divert some river water into 
the pipeline, while the rest spilled over the dam to follow its natural 
course in the stream channel. The diverted water would gravity 
flow through the 13 miles of buried pipeline to a powerhouse 



* In addition to the six dams, the Base Case consists of one reconstructed dam, 
26 miles of open canals, siphons, penstocks, and six powerhouses. The total in- 
stalled capacity of the proposed project would have been 205 MW. 
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located on the White Salmon River, approximately 3 miles south 
from the community of Husum. The pipeline would follow the 
natural contours of the hillside that paralleled the river, and al- 
though buried, a 13 foot wide right-of-way along the pipeline 
would be necessary for potential maintenance operations. Total 
land-use needs for Alternative C (i.e., pipeline, reservoir, and 
powerline right-of-way) were estimated at 250 acres. In 1981 dollars 
and with thirty-year, tax-exempt bonds at \2Vo annual interest, 
Bechtel estimated the project's cost to be $88 million. The average 
cost of power from Alternative C was estimated to be 54 mills per 
kwh (5.4C/kwh). 

PUD, Friends of the White Salmon River, and 
Hydropower Development 

The PUD projection of power needs for the district suggested a 
gradual rate increase throughout the rest of the century. Given 
these projections and the steadily increasing cost of BPA-marketed 
electricity, the PUD maintained that it was in the rate-payers' 
interest to develop the district's own hydroelectric resources. Over 
the long term, it was argued, PUD ownership of a power genera- 
tion facility would be economical. Also, fears that another utility 
might eventually obtain federal permission to study and then possi- 
bly construct a hydropower facility on the White Salmon River 
played a role in motivating the PUD to pursue the development of a 
power project on the river. 

On the other hand, the Friends of the White Salmon River 
made known their position against any future development on the 
river. They stressed that hydropower de\elopment would irrepara- 
bly damage the area's tourist industry (primarily white-water raft- 
ing and fishing), be incompatible with the local quality of life, 
disrupt existing irrigation systems through a reduction of water 
allocation, decrease property values, destroy unspoiled wildlife 
habitat, and exclude the possibility of restoring anadromous fish 
runs. In addition, the group questioned whether there would be a 
cost advantage to the district in developing a new hydropower 
facility. 



The Pilot Citizen Involvement Program 

The following description of the pilot citizen involvement program 
is organized around the phases of the CIP Model presented in 
Chapter 5. To the extent possible, all aspects of the CiP Model 
were included in the pilot program; however, minor adaptations 
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were made in consideration of local ocnuiiions. The steps in the 
CIP Model can generally be identified, with a brief discussion of 
how each step was implemented. 

Phase I: Foundation Development 

The Washington State University (WSU) research team 7 selected 
three potential research sites in Washington State as possible loca- 
tions in which the CIP Mode' could be tested. One member of the 
WSU research team, a senior level Ph.D. candidate in applied 
energy studies, served as the coordinator who was responsible for 
all field operations associated with testing the pilot citizen involve- 
ment program. The program coordinator contacted the relevant 
local government agencies in the project area and opened discus- 
sions concerning the potential contributions, problems, and local 
interest in working with WSU faculty and staff on a citizen involve- 
ment program. The coordinator spoke with the chair of the county 
Extension office to secure the support of that office, and to assess 
the feasibility of carrying out the proposed test and the associated 
research project. 

In Klickitat County, the coordinator held discussions with the 
manager of the Public Utility District. He explained the type of 
citizen involvement research that Washington State University's 
Department of Rural Sociology had accomplished in the past, the 
work of the WSU Cooperative Extension's Community Develop- 
ment Program related to citizen involvement, the nature of the 
pilot citizen involvement program envisioned for Klickitat County, 
and how the program could be beneficial for both the PUD and 
residents of the County. The status of the Federal Energy Regula- 
tory Commission (FERC) licensing process was also discussed. At 
the time of the coordinator's original contact with the PUD, the 
Bechtel repoit had just been completed. The report, a preliminary 
feasibility study, served as the first step in the FERC licensing 
process. Approximately a year and a half remained in the PUD's 
study period. In the time remaining, the PUD would have to 
complete a more detailed work plan and an environmental impact 
statement if officials intended to proceed with the project. During 
these initial conversations, the coordinator and the project director 
elicited the interest of PUD officials in turning over the responsibility 



' The WSU research learn consisted of an Extension Sociologist who was a 
specialist in community development and citizen involvement, a member of the 
Department of Rural Sociology research faculty who was a specialist in environmen- 
tal sociology and survey research methods, a member of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy faculty who was a specialist in citi/en involvement research, and a graduate 
research assistant who was completing a Ph D in Applied Energy Studies. The 
research assistant also served as the coordinator when testing the pilot citizen 
involvement program. 
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for leading a citizen involvement program to WSU faculty and 
staff. 

To help legitimize the work of the WSU research team, the 
WSU Cooperative Extension State Leader for Community Re- 
source Development talked with the Klickitat County Extension 
agents and the PUD commissioners about the citizen involvement 
program and emphasized his confidence in the faculty and staff 
who were involved. These visits not only served to legitimize the 
citizen involvement program; they also helped local leaders better 
understand the high level of commitment the University had to 
assuring that the program was a success. 

As confidence grew that the Klickitat County site was the best 
available for implementing a pilot citizen involvement program 
based upon the CIP Model, the coordinator also talked with the 
Friends of the White Salmon River about the program. The group's 
leaders were apprehensive at first, but faith in the University's 
reputation for neutrality and fairness helped to assure them that the 
program would be objectively conducted, and that it would receive 
serious consideration by PUD officials as well. 

Other local leaders, such as members of the Trout Lake Com- 
munity Council, the Husum Community Council, and the Klickitat 
County Commissioners, were also contacted at this time. These 
officials feared that the proposed citizen involvement program 
could not achieve realistic goals or provide a forum through which 
residents with ardent feelings on both sides of the issue could 
openly express themselves. Yet once again, the coordinator found 
that faith in the University's credibility was a determining factor in 
securing marginal but sufficient local approval of and interest in 
conducting the program. 

To help calm fears and establish the responsibilities of all 
parties potentially involved in the program, a draft memorandum 
of agreement was introduced. The memorandum of agreement also 
served to help assure that key leaders in the community who would 
be closely associated with the pilot program would adequately 
understand what was planned and the need for them to support the 
program. 

Local service clubs and special interest groups, such as Rotary 
clubs, the various chambers of commerce, the Granges and other 
local farm organizations, and women's groups were contacted di- 
rectly by the coordinator. The project director also attended key 
meetings to demonstrate the University's commitment to the Project. 
These face-to-face contacts with local residents helped to "break 
the ice" between the coordinator and the local public, and also 
helped to identify potential members of the Citizen Task Force. 

ERIC 6d 
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In addition to the coordinator's early contacts with PUD 
officials, local leaders, and members of service clubs and special 
interest groups, he also identified and consulted with several local 
key informants: for example, the Director "the Klickitat County 
Planning Department, a former newspap' ditor, the county Ex- 
tension ageiit, and the head ranger of the Gifiord Pinchct National 
Forest. The key informants proved to be extremely helpful in 
providing information about local leaders and their degree of 
influence, citizen attitudes toward the proposed hydro project, and 
subtle influences behind community values. B. ause of their knowl- 
edge of the county's political climate and social structure, as well as 
their frequent contacts with local citizens and their respectability in 
the community, the key informants also helped to legitimize the 
citizen involvement program with many local residents. 

While the coordinator contacted Klickitat County leaders, 
groups, and organizations, a support team was being assembled at 
the University to provide assistance. The support team consisted of 
the Project Director (a WSU Extension Sociologist); a WSU Exten- 
sion Community Development Consultant; one of the WSU re- 
searchers responsible for the project; two WSU graduate students 
with training in environmental science, rural sociology, impact 
assessment, and land-use planning; and an undergraduate student 
at WSU majoring in communications who was a resident of Klickitat 
County and who had worked for a local newspaper as a reporter. 

At the close of the coordinator's initial contacts with Klickitat 
County leaders and other citizens, a press release and a public 
opinion survey were prepared and distributed. The press release 
discussed the coordinator's initial contacts, and the potential bene- 
fits of a public involvement program. The results of the public 
opinion survey (which also served as the pretest described above) 
were used to gauge local public attitudes about the proposed hydro- 
power project in particular and attitudes toward energy develop- 
ment in general. 

Phase II: Program Organization 

During the coordinator's initial meetings with PUD officials and 
community leaders, the purpose, potential membership, objectives, 
and leadership for the citizen involvement program concerning the 
proposed hydr power development were discussed. When it was 
determined that sufficient local support for a citizen involvement 
program in Klickitat County had been obtained, the coordinator 
then proceeded to identify potential Task Force members. Every 
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effort was made to assure that membeis of the Citizen Task Force 
would be as representative as possible of different social, cultural, 
economic, political, and special interest groups in the county. The 
Task Force also needed to have people who rep'« ent relevant 
geographic areas in the county, as well as those representative of 
groups that held differing attitudes toward the proposed hydro- 
power project. 

The coordinator asked the chief officer of each government 
body and local organization that was originally contacted to recom- 
mend individuals who would both represent the interests of their 
group, and be willing to make the necessary time commitments to 
serve on the Task Force. County Extension personnel also sug- 
gested specific individuals who, in their estimation, were key com- 
munity leaders. Phone calls and face-to-face meetings were held 
with each potential Task Force member. 1 

During these discussions, the coordinator stresseu he need for 
and benefits of a citizen involvement program concerning the pro- 
posed White River Salmon River hydropower project. Program 
activities were also discussed, not in a definitive manner, but rather 
as a proposed course of action subject to revision by the Task 
Force. Finally, the need for and usefulness of a memorandum of 
agreement was discussed as a measure t^ insure fairness, to estab- 
lish commitments of all major parties, and to clarify the responsibili- 
ties of people participating on the Task Force. 

The first citizen task force meeting. After contacting members 
of the Citizen Task Force, the coordinator organized its first meet- 
ing. Press releases about the program and the Task Force organiza- 
tional meeting were distributed to all County newspapers. The 
pres< release encouraged everyone who was interested to attend 
and participate. The meeting was held in a community grade schoo 1 
library rhortly after dinner time on a weeknight. In addition tr the 
Task Force members, the WSU research staff, PUD represent iv 
(a public relations specialist and the general manager), repr^r v 
tives of the county Extension office and other interested ind. Is 
attended the first meeting. 

The meeting opened with the coordinator'* introduction of the 
WSU support team, and representatives of the PUD introduced 
themselves as well. The coordinator then called on the citizens 
present to state their name and the location of their place of 
residence, to give a brief summary of their perception of the 
major issues and concerns surrounding the proposed hydropower 



» It is worth stressing, at this point, the immense benefits realized from personal, 
face-to-face contacts with people who should be serving on the Task Force The 
personal approach was often the deciding factor in a i individual's decision to 
participate. 
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development, and to identify what objectives they felt should be 
established foi the ;itizen involvement program. Using visible writing 
boards, WSU staif members obviously recorded the key points. 
The staff also prepared a typed summary of the meeting and 
circulated it to Task Fo rn e members and other interested parties. 
The summary statements of major issues and concerns, as viewed 
by local citizens, laf" served to identify the topical areas to be 
studied by working groups that would be the research arm of the 
Task Force. 

After the issues were identified during the first meeting, fac- 
ulty on the research team presented a mini-seminar on the basic 
features of the CIP Model and the principles upon which it is 
based. The Steering Committee would serve as an administrative 
body and guide Task Force activities. The meeting closed with the 
Task Force selecting members of an ad hoc planning committee 
and setting a date for the next meeting. 

Before the next meeting of the Task Force, the ad hoc planning 
committee was convened to consider the composition and responsi- 
bilities of the Steering CommitUe, to identify topics to be addressed, 
and to decide on the number of working groups. Also, before the 
next meeting, the coordinator and the public information coordina- 
tor (an area resident who had worked as a reporter for a local 
newspaper before becoming a full-time WSU student) prepared and 
distributed a press release briefly describing the first meeting of the 
Task Force and soliciting further citizen participation in the program. 

The second citizen task force meeting. Shortly after the first 
Task Force meeting, the ad hoc planning committee met, and with 
guidance from the coordinator, conducted the necessary business 
for accomplishing its objectives. A week before the second Task 
Force meeting a "reminder" letter was sent to each Task Force 
member, and a few days before the next meeting, each member was 
called as well. Approximately fifty citizens participated in the sec- 
ond Task Force meeting. 

The meeting opened with a presentation that summarized the 
first meeting's activities and briefly reported on the major issues 
and concerns surrounding the proposed hydropov ^r development, 
as identified by the Task Force members. Members of the planning 
committee led the discussion. The issues were categorized into four 
are?s; (1) possible environmental and social impacts from Alterna- 
tive C, the run-of-the-river proposal favored by Bechtel's engineers; 
(2) the other hydropower projects considered (Alternatives A and 
B), and the relationship between Bonneville Power Administration 
and the PUD (advantages and disadvantages of continuing as a 
buyer of BPA power or becoming independent); (3) the economic 
advantages and disadvantages of Alternative C; and (4) alternatives 
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to the proposed project. Further discussion revealed that these were 
the major issues of concern to most people attending the meeting. 
It was therefore agreed upon that four working groups should be 
created to investigate these issue areas. 

The Task Force members were also informed about their re- 
sponsibilities to prepare a detailed written report concerning the 
general topic areas researched, and to serve on one of the working 
groups. Each working group would fully study their subject areas. 
The group v a? also advised that membership on a particular work- 
ing group was voluntary. Although members of the working groups 
would initially be Task Force members, participation from other 
County residents was encouraged. The same date, time, and loca- 
tion was decided on for the first meeting of all working groups so 
that a Task Force member, if he or she desired, could change 
membership from one working group to another. Task Force mem- 
bers then went to separate locations of the room designated for 
meetings of each working group. 

The nature and composition of the Steering Committee was 
then determined. It was originally suggested that there be equal 
representation on the Committee from the western, central, and 
eastern parts of the County. However, some Task Force members 
from the western part of the County aigued that, because the 
proposed project would directly affect their area, the Steering 
Committee membership should be weighted in their favor. This 
reasoning was acceptable to the Task Force, and five of the nine 
Steering Committee members were selected from western Klickitat 
County. 

Steering Committee responsibilities were also restated. The 
Steering Committee wa, to review each working group report and 
combine the reports into a final task force report, determine spe- 
cific public information and public involvement activities, and act 
as a liaison between the Task Force and the PUD. As to the 
working reports, the Steering Committee was empowered by the 
Task Force to make any necessary editing that would ensure a 
"How" to the final report, but the Steering Committee could not 
make substantive changes. If the Steering Committee had questions 
of substance regarding a working group's report, a procedure 
would be established for the Steering Committee to send the report 
back to the working group for clarification. 

At the close of the second Task Force meeting, members of 
each working group met separately to r scuss potential topics for 
investigation. One member of the WSl; staff was assigned to each 
working group. By participating in these meetings, the staff gained 
a sense of each working group's concerns and prepared a written 
record of the major points identified. 
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The first steering committee meeting. One week after the 
second Task Force meeting, the Steering Commit'ee met, at the 
request of the majority, in the town of White Salmo i. The meeting 
room chosen was air-conditioned, because the previous meeting 
was in a very hot environment that taxed the attention span of 
everyone who attended. Comfort during meetings was an impor- 
tant consideration. 

The Steering Committee discussed three program features: 
public information, working group assignments, and the memoran- 
dum of agreement. To most effectively publicize the program's 
events and elicit maximum public involvement, the Steering Com- 
mittee decided that there should be as much radio, press, and 
television coverage as possible. The public information coordinator 
was instructed to contact all local radio and television stations and 
arrange for talk-show interviews with Task Force members through- 
out the program. The Steering Committee also requested that a 
brochure about the citizen involvement program and Alternative C 
be prepared and distributed throughout the County. The brochure 
was to describe Alternative C (its cost, expected power output, 
major features and the geographic a location of each major 
component), the purpose of the citizen involvement program, and 
to list the project coordinator's name, local address and telephone 
number. Several Steering Committee members were chosen to re- 
view the draft brochure that the support team prepared. 

In an effort to further inform the public and members of the 
Citizen Task Force about Alternative C, the Steering Committee 
requested that the support team organize three major activities: 

• A field trip to the proposed dam, pipeline, and powerhouse 
sites. 

• A series of public workshops about the proposal. 

• A "Speakers Day" that would serve as a public meeting 
where experts on hydropower engineering, energy development, 
social anH environmental impact assessment, and fisheries ccald 
comment on the proposed development and field questions from 
the public. 

The specifics of a memorandum of agreement among the Task 
Force, PUD, and the coordinator (on behalf of the WSU staff 
associated with the project) were then discussed. The memorandum 
of agreement was a statement of responsibilities of all major groups 
and key individuals associated with the program. Those responsibili- 
ties included the following: 

• The Task Force was to produce a report (based upon the 
findings of the working groups) that outlined the key issues sur- 
rounding Alternative C. 
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• The PUD would, where possible, provide financial and tech- 
nical support for activities of the citizen involvement program. 

• The coordinator and WSU support tear.i would help orga- 
nize and implement all activities associated with the program. 

The memorandum of agreement also stated that the PUD 
would withhold any further work on Alternative C until the Task 
Force report was completed, and that the PUD Commissioners 
would respond formally to the findings contained in the report. As 
to the final report's content, the Steering Committee recognized 
that it was not advisable for them to recommend acceptance or 
denial of the proposed project. Rather, the final report should 
summarize the issues surrounding Alternative C and provide PUD 
officials with an assessment of local views toward the proposed 
project in general. A statement to this effect was contained in the 
memorandum of agreement. (See Item 12 in Appendix A.) 

Phase III: Program Implementation 

Informing the public. After the second Steering Committee meeting, 
another press release was distributed to local newspapers. It de- 
scribed the Steering Committee's deliberations and the public in- 
volvement activities planned for the future. Shortly thereafter, the 
coordinator and several Steering Committee members participated 
in a local radio talk show. 

Tne working group meetings. Prior to the firs' meeting of the 
working groups, the WSU staff assembled preliminary study materi- 
als related to each topic. For example, materials for each working 
group included specific chapters from the Bechtel Report concerned 
with the potential environmental and social impacts of Alternative 
C; a Washington State Department of Fisheries report on White 
Salmon River fisheries; pertinent sections of the Klickitat County 
Land-Use and Shorelines Master Plans; pertinent statistics concerning 
housing, employment, social, and municipal services; and popula- 
tion projection data. Working group materials dealt with the specifics 
of Alternatives A, B, and C ard included relevant BPA documents. 

Throughout the program, working groups three and four met 
together because their topics were often interrelated. The coordina- 
tor conducted these working group meetings because of his particu- 
lar expertise. It should be noted that after working with the combined 
groups, the coordinator concluded that the most manageable num- 
ber in such a group would be about ten to fifteen people. When the 
twenty to thirty members of the merged working groups attended 
the same meetings, fruitful discussion was often encumbered be- 
cause of the large number of participants. 
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The organization of each working group, as well as the num- 
ber and location of meetings, was determined by the members. The 
support staff served to obtain as much current information as 
possible on the topics under review and to "lead" the members 
toward their goal of identifying the key issues und major concerns 
of local residents. Supplemental information provided to the work- 
ing groups included published technical documents, the results of 
phone calls to professionals, PUD documents, and the results of 
interviews with potentially affected county residents. 

A technique that proved helpful in retaining continuity through- 
out the working group meetings • s for the staff to regularly 
summarize the results of group discussions and to report on findings. 
Type-written summaries of each meeting were also sent to all 
working group members, along with a notice of the time and place 
of upcoming meetings. Phone calls to each member were always 
made a few days before a meeting to coordinate transportation and 
ensure participation. 

Often, working group members would request information 
that was either unknown or subject to personal opinion or, at best, 
conjecture. Under these circumstances, it was incumbent upon the 
coordinator or support team members to stress the limitations of 
the information but still to make every attempt to provide a spec- 
trum of informed opinions on the matter. 

Only three months separated the time between formation of 
the working groups and the presentation of their reports to the 
Steering Committee. Such a short time frame often taxed abilities to 
adequately understand technical information. In addition, many 
members suggested that a longer time frame would have provided 
the opportunity, as one individual stated, to "sit on all this informa- 
tion for a while ... let it simmer . . . and then decide." 

Throughout the working group meetings, the staff took notes 
on the findings of each group. The staff drafted reports on this 
basis, disseminated the draft documents to members, and in subse- 
quent meetings, revised and clarified the drafts. Proper wording 
became critical, so that no appearance of bias entered into the 
reports. The support team was constantly aware of the potential for 
misinterpretation from the slightest nuance of meaning. 

Two other important caveats about working groups should be 
mentioned. One concerns the situation that arises when a new 
person joins a group well into its woik and some members feel that 
the group is held back because it must go over the material again 
that had already been conside ed. 

Another is the 4 Stacked deck" phenomena. During the final 
resolution of critical wording in a report, certain individuals invited 
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equally-minded acquaintances to the meetings. The result was a 
sudden new majority of vocal participants. Not having participated 
in the working group's previous discussions, the arguments of the 
new attendees were often founded on emotion—deeply felt beliefs 
to be sure, but beyond the purposes of the report. Staff members 
were forced to handle these situations fairly and firmly, recognizing 
that either the members of the group or the newcomers could be 
alienated from further participation unless the situation was 
corrected. 

Special Public Information Activities: 

The field trip and speakers day. At the Steering Committee's 
request, a field trip to the site proposed for the hydropower project 
was organized early in the working group process. The staff mem- 
ber responsible for public information notified local newspapers, 
and the staff encouraged members of the working groups, their 
friends, and family to participate. The PUD's acting manager was 
asked to come along to answer questions. As many field trip 
participants freely admitted, although they had lived within the 
county for a long time (many for their entire lives), they had not 
physically viewed the proposed construction site. In a few cases, 
some participants admitted having prior misconceptions of what 
the project actually entailed and of the degree of potential environ- 
mental disruption. Because of the field trip, subsequent working 
group discussions about specific project features were made in a 
more informed manner. 

Midway through the meetings of the working groups, the 
"Speakers Day" was held in a large public hall in the town of 
White Salmon. The event was designed to provide an opportunity 
for professionals with specific knowledge about the issues of con- 
cern to present pertinent information and to be available to answer 
questions. 1 he resource people included several Bechtel engineers 
and environmental planners, the Director of the Washington State 
Department of Fisheries anadromous fish group a BPA energy 
specialist, the energy planner from the Oregon Council of Govern- 
ments, a WSU scientist specializing in the social impacts of large- 
scale energy development projects, a WSU specialist in environmental 
impact assessment and ecology, and a hydropower specialist with 
the Washington State Energy Office. Each speaker gave a 30 min- 
ute talk relating his or her specialized information to Alternative C, 
after which the public had an opportunity to raise questions and 
seek clarification of information. Each speaker's presentation, and 
some of the audience questions, were videotaped and later shown 
to Task Force members who were absent that day. 
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Prior to the Speakers Day. the staff created a flier to publicize 
the event and distributed it throughout the county. The fliers 
appeared in grocery stores, schools, taverns, and public libraries. 
Members of the working groups distributed fliers to as many indi- 
viduals as possible. Perhaps because the event was held on a beauti- 
ful warm Saturday, the turnout was rather sparse. Nevertheless, all 
members of the working groups and other citizens in attendance 
commented afterward that the event was very informative. Indeed, 
those members of the working groups who did attend, demon- 
strated greater and more informed leadership roles in group discus- 
sions thereafter. 

The public forum. Once the four working groups had prepared 
agreed-upon draft copies of their reports, the coordinator organ- 
ized a public forum to provide an opportunity for each working 
group to present the substance of its report to the general public, 
and to receive questions and comments. The forum was attended 
by all members of the Citizen Task Force, the PUD Commissioners 
and other PUD personnel, Klickitat County Cooperative Extension 
agents, WSU researchers associated with the citizen involvement 
program, and other interested citizens. As with all other major 
program events, letters to major program participants, telephone 
calls to selected local leaders, and articles in all local newspapers 
were used to promote the event. 

The coordinator opened the meeting by briefly reviewing the 
entire program's activities, the role of the forum in the citizen 
involvement process, and the remaining tasks. Then two members 
from each working group described the main points of their group's 
report, and questions from the audience were fielded. Although 
PUD representatives were in attendance, it had been agreed pre- 
viously that they would withhold comment until the final report 
had been distributed throughout the county. 

The audience remained relatively quiet throughout each pres- 
entation. The few questions that were asked tended to deal mostly 
with interpretations of key phrases. Wording turned out to be 
critical, because while the working groups desired to make specific 
recommendations, they did not want their reports to take a position 
in favor or against the pioposed project. To deal with some of the 
more volatile issues, the reports acknowledged different citizen 
perspectives and included statements representing both sides of an 
issue. 

Compilation of the separate working group reports into the 
final report. A week after the forum, the coordinator, and other 
field staff on the support team, met with the Steering Committee to 
begin the process of reviewing each working group's report and 
compiling a final document. Wording of key phrases became a 
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major issue with the Steering Committee members just as it had 
with members of the working groups. However, since the Steering 
Committee was not empowered to change the substance of the 
reports, it was stressed by the coordinator that controversy over 
interpretations could only be resolved by the relevant working 
group. Significant controversy did not occur, and the Steering 
Committee approved the draft reports with only minor changes. 
The Steering Committee determined that a "Concluding Remarks" 
section was needed to summarize the report, and state some overall 
points of agreement and general concern. A "Steering Committee's 
Concluding Remarks' ' section was drafted by the staff and later 
approved by the full Committee. 

Disseminating the final report and presenting it to the PUD 
Commissioners. A method of distribution for the final report was 
also determined by the Steering Committee and the coordinator. 
They determined that copies of the report should be sent to all 
members of the Citizen T as k Force, PUD personnel, the county 
Extension office, county government bodies, public libraries, 
newspapers, and to all local organizations and community groups 
identified at the beginning of the program. The Steering Committee 
requested a meeting with the PUD Commissioners prior t o iheir 
formal response to the report because they felt that a face-to-face 
meeting might help to clarify any points in question. Since tHcir 
only prior contact with the PUD Commissioners had been casual, 
and on an informal basis, the Steering Committee felt that such a 
meeting would help both parties become better acquainted. \ third 
reason for the meeting was to allow Steering Committee members 
to emphasize their desire to continue the citizen involvement pro- 
gram until a decision was reached about whether or not to site the 
proposed hydropower project. Members of the Steering Committee 
liked the example set by the Citizen Task Force, and they offered to 
form a nucleus for a more permanent citizen involvement program, 
with continuing resource assistance from the University. 

On approximately the same date as the meeting between mem- 
bers of the Steering Committee and the PUD Commissioners, a 
completely unanticipated problem occurred regarding the final report. 
A reporter from a regional newspaper (all local and regional papers 
had been provided a copy of the final report, along with a press 
release prepared by the coordinator and the public information 
coordinator ) published an account of the Task Force's final report 
that inaccurately interpreted the key points. In the report, the Task 
Force stressed that several citizen questions should be thoroughly 
answered by the PUD before any further action was taken on the 
proposal. But the reporter stated, that as long as the proposed 
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project was economically sound and financing could be obtained, 
the citizens generally approved of the development proposal. 

Unfortunately, many residents from the west end of the county, 
the area of potential impact, became outraged by the article, and 
assumed that they had been deceived by the citizen involvement 
program. The Steering Committee members from the east end of 
the county likewise took offense to the article, and they made it 
clear to other Steering Committee members and the PUD Commis- 
sioners that the reporter's interpretation of the final report was 
incorrect. Needless to say, the reporter's error caused a lot of 
temporary hard feelings, and the problem was overcome only after 
a substantial amount of work on the part of the staff and several 
Steering Committee members. 

A few weeks after the meeting between members of the Steer- 
ing CommiUee and the PUD Commissioners, the PUD Commis- 
sioners sent a formal response to the final report, via letter, to all 
Task Force members. The response was polite, but the Commis- 
sioners' major point of contention with the report focused on what 
they perceived as an overall negative attitude toward Alternative C. 

Having received the PUD's response, the Steering Committee 
met once again. Given the PUD's attitude toward the report, and 
the reporter's inaccurate interpretation which was still creating 
problems, the Steering Committee decided that a "supplemental 
statement" to the report was necessary. The supplemental state- 
ment made two key points: 1) by a vote of nine to three the Steering 
Committee recommended that, based on public sentiment, the 
PUD should not spend any further funds on project development; 
and 2) the PUD Commissioners should reevaluate their response to 
the Task Force report, taking into consideration the diverse public 
attitudes and values surrounding the proposed project. 

A draft of the supplemental statement was distributed to all 
Task Force members with a request that they send written com- 
ments concerning the statement, the PUD's response to the final 
report, and the citizen involvement program in general, to the 
Steering Committee. All comments received were attached to the 
final draft of the supplemental statement, and that statement was 
mailed to everyone who had earlier received a copy of the final 
report. 

Problems that were encountered within the Steering Commit- 
tee near the end of the citizen involvement program emphasize the 
importance that the group conducting .he program not take a 
position on approval or disapproval when there are differences of 
opinion among group members. Without a substantial amount of 
conflict management on the part of the program coordinator, the 
Steering Committee would have been unable to function as a group 
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or 10 give leadership to the process of presenting a credible report 
to the PUD Commissioners. 

Phase IV: Decision-making 

In the months that followed receipt of the Task Force report, the 
PUD Commissioners continued their efforts to retain ihe option of 
developing a hydroelectric power generating facility on the White 
Salmon River. However, because of a large surplus of electric 
power in the Pacific Northwest, a decision about whether to pro- 
ceed with the proposed project was never made. 



Major Lessons Learned 

The program coordinator should devote full-time to providing pro- 
fessional leadership to the activities associated with a c tizen in- 
volvement program. 

Depending upon the scope of the development project being 
proposed, the coordinator will need a professional support team 
consisting of one or more persons serving either part- or full-time. 

The primary professional skills of the coordinator should be in 
the areas of human relations, group processes (to include conflict 
management), community action, adult education or community 
resource analysis. Having knowledge related to the substance of the 
proposal and related legislation would be helpful, but it is not a 
necessary qualification. 

The support team should consist of a group of professionals 
whose skills and knowledge are complementary and supplementary 
to those of the coordinator. In addition to the areas of expertise 
listed for the coordinator, it is important to have a person who can 
prepare news releases and coordinate the public information 
program. It would also be helpful to have a person who is familiar 
with the substance of the proposal and related legislation. For our 
purposes, the state land-grant university had the necessary resource 
people within its Cooperative Extension program and research 
units to do a major part of the job. The linkage to local leaders and 
citizens through the county Extension agents was essential. The 
county Extension office did not have sufficient resources to provide 
the program with a professional coordinator, so that resource 
person and three members of his support team, were hired by the 
University. 

It is imperative that the coordinator and members of the 
support team come from a "neutral" agency or organization with 
regard to the substance of the proposal, and that they are recog- 
nized by all program participants as being inherently objective. 
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The coordinator and members of the support team should 
always use a consultive approach when working v ith citizen leaders 
on program development and implementation activities. 

It is essential to devote the necessary up-front time to analyz- 
ing the local power structure, identifying relevant local leaders, and 
legitimizing the citizen involvement program with key parties who 
have an interest in the outcome of major decisions. 

Once the program has been legitimized, extensive time must be 
devoted to soliciting public interest in, and support for, the citizen 
involvement program. 

The memorandum of agreement is an extremely effective de- 
vice for establishing up-front commitments of financial assistance 
and other resources, as well as for describing essential program 
features and the roles and responsibilities of key participants. The 
memorandum of agreement plays a major role in legitimizing the 
citizen involvement program with the general public and with lead- 
ers of citizens groups that have an interest in the proposal. 

As part of the memorandum of agreement, the important 
question of financial assistance and other resource commitments 
necessary for the citizen involvement program should be specified. 

A realistic time frame must be established for successfully 
conducting the citizen involvement program. The three months 
devoted to the citizen-led research work in Klickitat County was 
much too short for people to consider adequately the issues and 
develop at least a modest level of understanding before writing up 
their findings. 

The use of a highly personalized approach by the coordinator 
and members of the support team is critical to the success of the 
program. Time devoted to meeting informally with relevant leaders, 
task force members and other interested citizens, and paying atten- 
tion to such details as personally calling task force members before 
meetings to coordinate rides is extremely worthwhile. 

Citizen time must be used efficiently and citizens giving time to 
the program must always feel that they are performing a valuable 
service. 

A diversified public information program is very important 
for communicating with the general public and target audiences. 
Depending upon the scope of the subject proposal, this work 
requires part- or full-time attention by at least one member of the 
support team. 

Professional assistance with the research and related activities 
of each working group is very important. Depending upon the 
nature of the meeting, group process skills and/oi expertise in 
subjects related to the substance of the proposal v der consider- 
ation will be needed to varying degrees. 
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Guidelines should be established about the composition of 
working groups and deadlines for becoming a member. 

Local key informants were an essential determinant of pro- 
gram success. Key informants helped to identify relevant leaders, 
potential problems, and local resources. They served as informal 
advisors to the program coordinator both before and during the 
program. 

Every effort must be made to encourage the support of govern- 
ment officials (both elective and appointive) within all relevant 
units of government." 

Word-of-mouth communication was very important. Every- 
one working on the citizen involvement program must be encour- 
aged constantly to discuss the program and their activities with 
friends, co-workers, and members of the groups and organizations 
to which they belong. 

Citizens can become highly informed about complex public 
issues if given the time, information, and assistance necessary for 
developing at least a basic level of understanding. We found that 
citizens who were not educated about the technical subjects that 
related to the proposed development project became sufficiently 
informed to enter into meaningful dialogue with experts and public 
officials about the issues of concern. 

It is very important to provide training in group-process subjects, 
such as conflict management and how to run an effective meeting, 
to members of the citizen task force. The citizen leaders working 
with us were very busy, and when they considered all .of the work 
necessary for research and becoming educated about the issues, as 
well as producing a report, they resisted devoting more time to 
training in group-process subjects. This resulted in some problems, 
and we almost lost a key element of citizen support for the final 
report, when a citizen leader was caught up in a situation of 
substantial conflict within the group he was representing. 

Finally, we found that many key people— particularly the engi- 
neers and officers of the agency initiating the hydro proposal and 
the leaders of local groups that already supported or opposed the 
proposal— frequently did not realize the important benefits that 
could be derived from a well-organized citizen involvement program. 
The outcome of the decision and other related technical matters 
took precedence over how to involve citizens effectively, although 
most people believed that such involvement was important. 

An activity of the type proposed here is at the heart of 
democracy. It can help provide data essential for decision-making 
that might have otherwise been overlooked, and it can create in- 
formed collaboration among leaders and residents in the area of 
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potential impact— that is essential for maintaining a high quality of 
life, regardless of whether a proposed project is approved or denied 
by the appropriate decision-making body. Members of the pilot 
program's Task Force who were highly involved and the WSU staff 
f^came acutely aware of these benefits, and that awareness is 
reflected in the program evaluation study reported in the next 
chapter. 
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Chapter 7 



An Evaluation of the Pilot Citizen 
Involvement Program 9 



To evaluate the pilot citizen involvement program we used multiple 
methods. Our intent in conducting the evaluation study was not to 
provide a definitive test of the pilot program; rather, we wanted to 
gain insight into the effects of an intensive citizen involvement 
program and ways that the CIP Model could be improved. 

Thi methods were used to colltct data for the evaluation 
study. 10 First, through mail surveys, information pertinent to assess- 
ing of the effects of the pilot program was collected from residents 
of the treatment county both before and after conducting the pilot 
program, and similar information was collected at the same time 
from residents of the control county. Second, a post-program mail 
survey was used to collect data regarding the effectiveness of the 
pilot program from the perspective of adult residents of the treat- 
ment county. Finally, the mail survey data were supplemented by a 
poiit-program telephone survey of members of the Citizen Task 
Force who were responsible for conducting the pilot program, 
asl'in*; for their evaluation of its effectiveness. In this Chapter we 
desc-'^e the methods used to evaluate the pilot program, and 
pre it the resist: of the evaluation studies. 

Program Evaluation Methods 

Campbell and Stanley's (1963) Nonequivalent Control Group De- 
sign provided the research model that was 'scd in designing the 
outcome evaluation study. This design provides a rigorous means 
of evaluating whether the intended outcomes of a program were 
attained when the persons involved in the study cannot be randomly 



• Chapter authors are Robert E. Howell, Marvin E. Olsen, Riley E. Dunlap, 
Darryll Olsen, and Gregory Poremba. 

10 In this Chapter we only report on the outcome evaluation study. A process 
evaluation was also conducted during *)ie period in which the pilot citizen involve- 
ment program was being tested. The process evaluation data were used to determine 
how effectively the work »vas progressing and any adjustments that were needed. 
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assigned to treatment and .ontrol groups. 11 As described in 
Chapter 6, KlickUat County served as the setting for implementa- 
tion of the pilot program; Skamania County was the comparison 
setting. 

Pre-program or pre-test data on tl variables used to assess the 
effects of the pilot program were collected using Dillman's (1978) 
Total Design Method applied to mail surveys, with an initial mailout 
on June 14, 1982, to a representative sample of adult residents in 
each county. The pre-test surveys are designated 01 and 02 in 
Figure 1. The experimental treatment (X)— the WSU-initiated citi- 
zen involvement program conducted in Klickitat County— began 
on June 14, 1982, with an initial press release that announced the 
citizen involvement program and explained the purpose of the 
survey. The pilot program was completed in mid-February, 1983, 
with a newspaper article announcing the recommendations con- 
tained in the final report submitted to officials of the Klickitat 
County Public Utility District (PUD) by the Citizen Task Force. 
Post-treatment data on the criterion variables, as well as self- 
assessment data on other measures of program effectiveness, were 
also collected utilizing the Total Design Method, and the follow-up 
survey instrument or post-test was mailed out on February 22, 1983. 
The broken line in Figure 2 indicates that subjects were not ran- 
domly assigned to treatment and control groups. 



Setting 


Timd 




Time 2 


Klickitat County 


0, 


X 


o. 


Skamania County 


0 2 




0 4 



0 = Observation or survey data cc'ection, X = Experimental treatment or pilot 
citizen involvement program. 



Figure 2. Nor^quivalent Control Gt oup Design 

A sample of households in each county was systematically 
drawn from local telephone directories, and questionnaires were 
mailed to each household. In an effort to obtain a higher propor- 
tion of female respondents than is typically elicited in heads-of- 
household surveys, one-half of the cover letters (every second one) 
.t quested that the questionnaire be completed by an adult female, 



" The Nonequivalem Control Group Design controls for most threats to the 
validity of the data used to evaluate progiams of this type. The reader who is 
interested in knowing more about threats to the validity of research of this type, and 
how they are controlled through the Nonequivalent Control Group Design, is 
referred to Campbell and Stanley (1963), pages 5 and 6 and pages 47 through 50. 
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if one was present in the household. The other half of the cover 
letters asked that the questionnaire be completed by an adult male 
if one was present. If an adult of the appropriate sex was not 
present, the addressee was requested to complete the questionnaire. 

The data collection process for both the pre-test and the post- 
test involved four steps: 

An initial mailout .vhich included a personalized letter, ques- 
tionnaire, and a postage-paid, return-addressed envelope.. 

A postcard follpw-up sent to all persons in the sample one 
week after the initial mailout. 

A follow-up personalized 1 f ter with replacement question- 
naire sent two weeks after the postcard to all nonrespondents. 

A second personalized follow-up letter with replacement ques- 
tionnaire sent to all nonrespondents six weeks after the initial 
mailing. 

The final mailing was preceded by a phone call to each 
nonrespondent, to further inform them about the importance of 
the program evaluation study and the need to reply to ensure its 
success. 

The pre-test mail surveys yielded response rates of 67 percent 
(N = 353) in Klickitat County and 64 percent (N = 227) in Skamania 
County. The post-test surveys of the same persons who responded 
to the pre-tesi yielded 250 usable questionnaires in Klickitat County 
and 168 in Skamania, for response rates of 71 and 74 percent 
respectively. 

The pre-test and post-test mail surveys were used to collect 
information concerning the extent to which residents of each county 
were informed about the hydro project being proposed by their 
PUD Commissioners, and their attitudes toward the proposal. 
Similar ques Jons were asked in both the Klickitat and Skamania 
surveys, but *he questions referred to the features of the specific 
hydro proposal as appropriate. The questionnaire also obtained 
data about thf demographic characteristics of the respondents. The 
post-test mail survey administered in Klickitat County also served 
as a means uf collecting data useful for assessing whether county 
residents participated in various aspects of the pilot program, whether 
they were exposed to different sources of information about the 
proposal that were presented through the program, and their assess- 
ment of the program's effectiveness in informing residents about 
the proposal and helping residents express their views about it. 

Shortly after completing the pilot program, all members of the 
Citizen Task Force were interviewed by telephone to obtaii. their 
views about the program and its effectiveness, as well as about the 
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quality of the help provided by the Washington State University 
faculty and staff working on the project. These interviews were 
made in two phases. The first phase consisted of interviewing the 
Steering Committee members. This Committee originally consisted 
of thirteen persons. One person resigned when he became manager 
of the Public Utility District which had proposed the development 
project. This left twelve mem u ers, of which eleven could be reached 
for the telephone in-terview. These interviews were conducted dur- 
ing N!av : 1983, by one of the co-principal investigators of the 
project. 

A telephone survey of the 54 Task Force members who did not 
serve on the Steering Committee was conducted between June 14 
and June 29, 1983, by staff of the WSU Social Research Center's 
Public Opinion Laboratory. Thirty-five interviews were completed, 
for a response rate of 66 percent. Nonresponse resulted for several 
reasons: three persons moved, one died, ten could not be reached 
and four were unavailable. 



The Results 

Presentation of the results of the evaluation study is organized 
around the three types of data collected: The pre-test and post-test 
mail survey data collected from the samples of adult residents of 
Klickitat and Skamania counties; The telephone survey data col- 
lected from all members of the Citizen Task Force; and the post- 
program assessment data collected through the post-test mail survey. 

The Pre-Test and Post-Test Mail Survey 

Through the pre-test and post-test surveys, we collected data on 
knowledge about and attitudes toward the hydroelectric projects 
being proposed in each county. The referent for the Klickitat 
respondents was the project being proposed by their PUD Commis- 
sioners, and the referent for the Skamania respondents was the 
project being proposed by their PUD Commissioners. 

Knowledge. Based on the assumption that people in the treat- 
ment setting who had little or no exposure to the pilot citizen 
involvement program would be the least likely to show any changes 
in their Ihowledge bout the proposed hydroelectric project, we 
divided 'he Klickitat County respondents into two categories: 
"participants, >f those who took part to some degree in the citizen 
involvement program, and "nonparticipants," those who reported 
no participation. Respondents were classified as participants if they 
angered "yes" to one or more of the items listed on the post-^st 
questionnaire describing ways in which people could have participated 
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in the citizen involvement program. These items ranged from 
expressing one's views to a member of the Citizen Task Force, to 
actually serving on the Task Force. Respondents in the comparison 
setting were not divided into these categories since there was no 
program under our direction in which they could have participated. 

We expected that the general public in the treatment setting 
(Klickitat)— at least the program participants— would become more 
informed about the hydroelectric generating facility being pro- 
posed in that county than vould the residents of the comparison 
setting (Skamania) about the facility being proposed in their county, 
where our very intensive approach to citizen involvement was not 
applied. To measure changes in knowledge about each proposal, 
three questions were used in both the pre-test and post-test surveys. 
The questions used pertained to the general character of the pro- 
pped project; the capital cost of it; and the expected cost of 
electricity to be produced by the proposed project, relative to that 
generated by a nuclear power facility. For each group, the total 
number of correct answers to the t! r ee questions, divided by the 
number of respondents in the group, was used to calculate the 
mean response at the time of the pre-test and the post-test. Greater 
increases from pre-test to post-test in mean gain scores on the 
composite measure of knowledge for respondents in the treatment 
setting (divided into participants and nonpartici pants in the pilot 
program) relative to those for respondents in the comparison setting, 
was the criterion used for evaluating the effectiveness of the pilot 
program. 

As shown in Table 1, at the time of the pre-test, respondents in 
the control group were clearly more informed about the project 
being proposed in their county than were respondents in Klickitat 
County about the project being proposed by their PUD officials. 
This further supports our observation that a considerably more 
intensive citizen involvement program had been conducted by the 
Skamania P UD than by the Klickitat PUD prior to our Cementa- 
tion of the pilot program in the latter county. One clear measure of 
this difference in activity was that in Skamania the PUD officials 
had prepared and circulated a brochure about their proposal before 
we began our work on the pilot program. As noted in Chapter 6, a 
similar brochure was prepared and circulated in Klickitat County 
only as part of the pilot program. Although it would have been 
ideal for measurement purposes to find that all groups were at the 
same level on the knowledge variable at the time of the pre-test (cf. 
Campbell and Stanley, 1963:47-48), we believe that this finding, 
and our observation that an intensive citizen involvement program 
was continued in Skamania County throughout the measurement 
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Table 1. Levels of Knowledge About the Proposed Hydroelectric Project 
Number of correct answers 



County and 
Participation Status 


0 


1 


2 


3 


Mean 
Response 


Standard 
Deviation 




°Io 


°/o 


°/0 


°Io 






Skamania 














l oi ai yiH — i uzj 














Pre-test 


41.2 


47.1 


11.8 


0.0 


.71 


.67 


Post-test 


35.3 


49.0 


12.7 


2.9 


.83 


.76 


Change 


-5.9 


+ 1.9 


+ 0.9 


+ 2.9 


+ .12 




Klickitat 














Total (N = 168) 














Pre-test 


/ J . o 


1 v.u 


0.3 


u.o 




.Or 


Post-test 


68.5 


23.2 


6.0 


2.4 


.4^ 


.71 


Change 


-5.3 


+ 4.2 


-0.5 


+ 1.8 


+ .03 




Kikkiiat 














Participants 














(N = 58) 














Pre-test 




zu. / 


i a. . i 


1 7 




. / 0 


Post-test 


53.4 


29.3 


10.3 


6.9 


.71 


.92 


Change 


-12.1 


+ 8.6 


-1.8 


+ 5.2 


+ .21 




Klickitat 














Non-participants 














(N = 110) 














Pre-test 


78.2 


18.2 


3.6 


0.0 


.25 


.51 


Post-test 


76.4 


20.0 


3.6 


0.0 


.27 


.52 


Change 


-1.8 


+ 1.8 


0.0 


0.0 


+ .02 





period, suggests that Skamania provided good comparative data 
for a highly rigorous outcome evaluation study. 

The data in Table 1 show that, on the average, knowledge 
about each proposed project increased somewhat in uoth counties, 
but more so in Skamania (+ .12) than in Klickitat ( + .08). However, 
when we compare the participant group in Klickitat County with 
the Skamania respondents, we see that they showed nearly twice the 
increase in mean gain scores (+ 21) as that registered for the 
Skamania respondents. In Klickitat County, ■ irtually all of the 
knowledge increase occurred among participants in the pilot program. 
Ihus, participation in the pilot program apparently made local 
residents more aware of the hydro project being proposed by their 
PUD Commissioners, while the residents who did not participate 
remained at about the same level of knowledge about the proposal 
as they had before the pilot program. 
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The reader is asked to recall that to be classified as a partici- 
pant in the pilot program, a respondent must have at least talked 
with a member of the Task Force about the proposed hydroelectric 
project. The above finding suggests that if people are to attain even 
a basic level of knowledge about a development project, the citizen 
involvement program must go beyond approaches that primarily 
rely on media campaigns, and should provide opportunities for 
residents of the area of possible impact to discuss the proposal with 
ci:izer» leaders and professionals who are well informed about it. 
Providing opportunities for citizens and professionals to have in- 
formed dialogue during the process of developing their views about 
a proposed project is at the ,ieart of the pilot program. 

It should also be noted that only 58 of the 168 Klickitat 
respondents in Table 1 (or 35 percent) were defined as participants 
in the pilot program. The fact that only about one-third of he 
residents of an area where a very intensive citizen involvement 
program was being undertaken actually participated in the program 
in any way, underlines the importance of using an intensive ap- 
proach for involving citizens. This led us to believe th^t the modest 
efforts to involve citizens in the typical citizen involvement pro- 
gram are unlikely to produce a significant level of participation. 

Attitudes. As stressed in Chapter 5, people giving professional 
leadership to a citizen involvement program should always main- 
tain their neutrality on the subject proposal; therefore, we did not 
intend to influence public attitudes toward the proposed hydro 
project in the treatment setting. However, through the pre-test and 
post-test mail surveys we obtained information about the extent of 
public opposition to, or support for, each of the proposed projects 
as a means of assessing whether an intensive public involvement 
program would have an influence on attitudes of the general public 
toward a proposed major development project. 

To measure attitudes toward the proposed hydro project in 
each county, respondents were asked the extent to which they 
favored or opposed the project being their PUD Commissioners 
proposed. Mean response scores were calculated by assigning a 
numeric value to the response categories: strongly favor = 5; 
mildly favor = 4; neutral/unsure = 3; mildly oppose = 2; and 
strongly oppose = 1. 

Table 2 shows the extent of support for, or opposition to, the 
proposed hydroelectric project in each county at the time of the 
pre-test and the post-test and the changes that occuned in each 
level of this attitude variable. 12 It should first be noted that by 



11 N*s will vary s .newhat from those .hown in Table 1 because of differences 
in nonresponse to different questions or other missing data causes. 
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Table 2. Attitudes Expressed Toward the Proposed Hydroelectric Project 



Attitude 



oo 



County and 
Participation 
Status 



Skamania 
Total (N = 100) 
Pre-test 
Post-test 
Change 

Klickitat 
Total (N = 162) 
Pre-test 
Post-test 
Change 

Klickitat 
Participants (N = 58) 
Pre-test 
Post-test 
Change 

Klickitat 

Non-participants (N = 104) 
Pre-test 
Post-test 
Change 



Strongly 
Favor 
(5)* 



Mildly 
Favor 
(4)* 



23.0 
18.0 
-5.0 



21.6 
17.3 
-4.3 



22.4 
27.6 
+ 5.2 



21.2 
11.5 
-9.7 



23.0 
23.0 
-5.0 



14.8 
19.8 
+ 5.0 



12.1 
13.8 
+ 1.7 



16.3 
23.1 
+ 6.8 



Neutral/ 
Unsure 
(3)* 



26.0 
25.0 
-1.0 



26.5 
23.5 
-3.0 



22.4 
15.5 
-6.9 



28.8 
27.9 
0.9 



Mildly 
Oppose 
(2)* 



6.0 
12.0 
+ 6.0 



13.6 
13.0 
-0.6 



15.5 
12.1 
-3.4 



12.5 
13.5 
+ 1.0 



Strongly 
Oppose 

or 



Mean Standard 
Response Deviation 



17.0 
22.0 
+ 5.0 



23.5 
26.5 
+ 3.0 



27.6 
31.0 
+ 3.4 



21.2 
24.0 
+ 2.8 



2.34 
2.03 
-0.31 



1.98 
1.88 
-0.10 



1.86 
1.95 
+ 0.09 



2.04 
1.85 
-0.19 



1.36 
1.40 



1.45 
1.44 



1.52 
1.63 



1.41 
1.33 
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* Numbers used when calculating mean scores. 
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adding the percentages on the favor and oppose sides of the mea- 
sure for the respondents as total groups in both counties, we see 
that just over 50 percent of the respondents in Skamania favored 
the project being proposed by their PUD Commissioners at the 
time of the pre-test, while only 23 percent opposed it. In contrast, 
in Klickitat Cou.ity the respondents were almost equally divided, 
with 36 percent in favor and 37 percent opposed to the project. 
Twenty-seven percent of the Klickitat County respondents and 26 
percent of the Skamania respondents were neutral toward their 
respective projects, or unsure about their feelings tov^rd them. 
The substantially greater support for the proposal in camania 
County relative to Klickitat County at the time of the pre-test could 
be related to the above-noted finding that Skamania residents were 
better informed than were Klickitat residents about the proposed 
project. 

During the period in which the pilot citizen involvement pro- 
gram was being conducted, people became more opposed to the 
proposed project in both counties, although the increase was rela- 
tively small in Klickitat County. Opposition increased in Skamania 
County from 25 to 34 percent, while in Klickitat County the in- 
crease was from 37 to 40 per ent. 

Increased opposition toward the development of hydroelectric 
generating facilities in the two counties may have resulted from the 
changing regional power situation. During the period under study, 
electric power rates increased considerably in both counties, while 
the demand for electric power declined due to an economic reces- 
sion in the Northwest, and to consumer response to increasing 
electric power rates. Reports of electric power surpluses were fre- 
quently given in newspapers. These conditions probably increasea 
negative public attitudes toward electric utilities, and a growing 
lack of public support for increasing the number of electric generat- 
ing facilities — including hydroelectric facilities such as those pro- 
posed in both counties. 

When we examine changes in attitude for the participant group 
in KlicLitat County, relative to those of the other two grouos, we 
see substantial differences. Most likely because of conditions de- 
scribed above, opposition toward the proposed hydroelectric proj- 
ect among the nonparticipants increased slightly, from 34 to 38 
percent. However, among the participant group there was an in- 
crease of seven percent (from 34.5 to 41.4) in favorable attitudes 
toward the proposed project. Although there were some changes in 
the strength of opposition toward the proposal within the partici- 
pant group, we see that 43 percent of the participants were opposed 
to the proposal in both the pre-test and post- rest. The shift thus 
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appea. to be from the neutral aid unsure category, to the favor- 
able categories. 

The differences in attitude change among the three groups also 
are shown in the mean change s;ores. The decrease in the mean 
score for the Skamania respondents is three times the size of the 
score registered for the Klickitat respondents, and we find that only 
the participants in the pilot program showed an increase in the 
mean change scores. These diff( rences in response patterns suggest 
that the pilot program had an effect on changing attitudes about 
the proposed hydro project in Klickitat County. 

To interpret this finding, we nv»st look at the final report of 
the Citizen Task Force, and at the conclusions reached about some 
of the major issues of concern to Klickitat residents with regard to 
the proposed hydro project. The Citizen Task Force generally 
concluded that the proposed project would: (1) be economically 
feasible; (2) be consistent with power resource-acquisition policy 
under the existing regional power plan; (3) have negligible social 
impacts; and (4) have few environmental impacts, with the possible 
exception of decreasing the total fish population while increasing 
the potential for reintroducing anadromous fish into the river. 
These generally positive findings of the Citizen Task Force and its 
working groups were communicated orally at the public forum. We 
can also assume that members of the Task Force and the working 
groups discussed their findings with work associates and with friends. 
The information conveyed could have had the effect of changing 
the attitudes of some residents from a neutral or unsure position to 
a more favorable position toward the project. 

The Telephone Survey 

As discussed earlier in the chapter, members of the Task Force and 
its Steering Committee were surveyed over the telephone concern- 
ing the effectiveness of the pilot citizen involvement program and 
the quality of assistance provided by the WSU staff. The first three 
survey questions addressed the effectiveness of the Washington 
State University staff. 

Table 3 shows the results of the first question, which asked 
how helpful the WSU staff were in carrying out the pilot citizen 
involvement program. All eleven Steering Committee members 
who were interviewed considered the staff to be very helpful, while 
70 percent of the remaining Task Force members considered the 
staff to be very helpful. Some of the more frequent comments 
made by Steering Committee members indicated that the program 
would not have existed if it were not for the staff. Also mentioned 
was the belief that the staff had collected a great deal of information, 
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had "done their homework, " and that they gave good presentations. 
While both groups had favorable views of the staff, overall the 
Steering Committee members viewed the staff as being more help- 
ful than did people who served only on the Task Force. This 
perception may be because the Steering Committee members had 
more extended and intensive contact with the staff than did 'he 
members of the Task Force. 



Table 3. Helpfulness of WSU Staff 



Group 




Degree of Helpfulness 




Total 


Very 
Helpful 


Somewhat 
Helpful 


Not 
Helpful 


Unsure 




% 


% 






% 


Steering Committee 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


(N = 11) 












Task Force (N = 35) 


70.3 


21.6 


5.4 


2.7 


100.0 



The second question asked whether the staff showed any per- 
sonal biases toward the proposed hydroelectric project (see Table 
4). Large majorities of both the Steering Committee (91 percent) 
and the Task Force (89 percent) viewed the staff as having been 
neutral. Most of the volunteered comments indicated that the staff 
were objective and neutral throughout the citizen involvement 
program. The few who thought the staff showed personal biases, 
indicated that they took the form of a very slight leaning to one side 
on a few issues toward the end of the program. 



Table 4. Personal Bias Shown by WSU Staff 



Gioup 


Biased 


Response 
Neutral 


Unsure 


Total 




*/o 






% 


Steering Committee 


9.1 


90.9 


0.0 


100.0 


(N = 11) 










Task Force (N = 35) 


5.4 


89.2 


5.4 


100.0 



Table 5 reports the response to a question about whether 
serving on the Steering Committee and/or the Task Force affected 
respondents 1 views concerning the proposed project. Approximately 
equal percentages of Steering Committee and Task Force members 
became more favorable toward the proposed project (18 and 19 
percent, respectively). However, the members of the Steering 
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Committee were much more likely to report becoming less favorable 
than were those who served only on the Task Force, with 46 percent 
of the former but only 22 percent of the latter reporting this 
change. Consequently, while over half of the Task Force members 
(51 percent) reported that their views did not change, just over 
one-third (36 percent) of the Steering Committee members reported 
this. Volunteered comments in response to this question were mixed. 
Some respondents commented that they initially had a fair amount 
of knowledge about the proposed project, and did not change their 
views about it over the course of the citizen involvement program. 
Other respondents indicated that they initially knew very little 
about the proposal, and through the program they obtained much 
information, heard many other concerns, or found out about other 
issues, and as a result changed their views somewhat. 

Although a high percentage of the Steering Committee mem- 
bers became less favorable toward the proposed project, and slighMy 
more of the Task Force members became less favorable toward it 
relative to those who became more favorable, we found that the 
final report of the Task Force (as noted previously in this Chapter) 
was generally quite favorable toward the proposal. This may reflect 
the strong desire on the part of citizens giving leadership to the 
citizen involvement program to control their personal views as 
much as possible when preparing the final report. 



Table 5. Effect of Group Membership on Attitudes Toward Proposed 
Project 



Group 




Attitude Change 




Total 


Became 
More 
Favorable 


Had No 
Effect 


Became 

Less 
Favorable 


Unsure 




% 




% 


% 




Steering Committee 


18.2 


36.4 


45.5 


0.0 


100.0* 


(N = 11) 












Task Force (N = 35) 


18.9 


51.4 


21.6 


8.1 


100.0 



* Individual percentage do not add up to 100 due to rounding error. 



Members of the Task Force and its Steering Committee were 
also asked whether they felt that their participation in these leader- 
ship roles had been worthwhile (see Table 6). A majority of the 
Steering Committee members (64 percent) felt that thei r participa- 
tion was very worthwhile, while the remainder (36 percent) felt that 
the experience was somewhat worthwhile. Disproportionately fewer 
Task Force members felt that the pilot program was worthwhile (41 
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percent indicating "very" and 24 percent "somewhat"), while 27 
percent thought that the experience was not worthwhile, and 8 
percent were unsure. 

The volunteered comments add insight to theSw findings. Those 
respondents who stated that they had contributed a considerable 
amount of time to the citizen involvement program, generally 
in^':ated that participation in a program-related leadersh'n po.i- 
tLn was worthwhile. Many of the Task Force members who indi- 
cated that participation in the program was not worthwhile, 
commented that they felt that way because they had attended only a 
few meetings and they had devoted very little effort to me citizen 
involvement program. Thus it appears that the more highly in- 
volved a citizen leader was in the program, the greater the tendency 
for him or her to view this participation as being worthwhile. 53 



Table 6. Perceived Worth of Program 







Degree of Worthwhileness 






Ver> 


Somewhat 


Not 






Worth 


- Worth- 


Worth- 




Group 


while 


while 


while Unsure 


Total 








% % 


% 


Steenng Committee 


63.6 


36.4 


0.0 0.0 


:oo.o 


(N = 11) 










Task Force (N - 35) 


40.5 


24.3 


27.0 8.1 


100.0* 



* Individual percentage do not add up to 100 due to rounding error. 



The effectiveness of the program from the point of view of 
Steering Committee and Task Force members was assessed by two 
questions. First, the members of each group were asked how elec- 
tive the program was in informing Klickitat County residents about 
the proposed hydroelectric project (see Table 7). The program was 
rated as very effective in informing the public by 27 percent o c the 
members of both groups. More than half of the Steering Commit- 
tee and Task Force members thought the program was somewhat 
effective in informing the public (64 and 57 percent, respectively). 
None of the Steering Committee members thought it was not 
effective, whereas four (11 percent) of the Task Force members 
viewed the program as not effective. One Steering Committee mem- 
ber was unsure whether the program was effective in this realm. 



11 It was estimated that membeis of the Steering Committee devoted from 50 to 
70 hours of time to the program, whereas citizen leaders who only served on the 
Task Force devoted from 10 to 25 hours of time. 
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Most of those who made further comments, indicated that the 
program helped to inform people about the proposed project and 
related issues, but some of the citizen leaders believed either that 
the general public was still not informed, or that it needed to be 
more informed. The problem of informing the public was often 
attributed to the very difficult task of trying to get people to 
participate in the program and then keeping them involved with it. 



Table 7. Effectiveness of Program in Informing County Residents 







Degree of Effectiveness 






Group 


Very Somewhat 
Effective Effective 


Not 
Effective 


Unsure 


Total 








% 


% 


% 


Steering Committee 
(N = 11) 


27.3 


63.6 


0.0 


9.1 


100.0 


Task Force (N = 35) 


27.0 


56.8 


10.8 


5.4 


100.0 



Next, the two groups were :~ked to rate the effectiveness of the 
program in helping people express their views about the proposed 
project. Table 8 shows that 90 percent of the Steering Committee 
members viewed the program as effective in this regard, whereas 76 
percent of the Task Force members felt this way. Interestingly, the 
Task Force members were somewhat more likely to view the pro- 
gram as "very effective ,, in helping people to express their views 
about the project, as well as more likely to be unsure of its effective- 
ness in this regard. 

In sum, although there were some minor differences in the 
pattern of responses to the two questions about program effective- 
ness, the dominant pattern reveals that clear majorities of both 
groups of citizen leaders felt that the pilot program was effective in 
informing county residents about the proposed project, as well as 
in helping them to express their views about the proposal. 



Table 8. Effectiveness of Program in Helping People Express Their Views 



Group 




Degree of Effectiveness 




Total 


Very Somewhat 
Effective Effective 


Not 
Effective 


Unsure 




% 




% 


% 


% 


Steering Committee 


27.3 


63.6 


9.1 


0.0 


100.0 


(N = 11) 












Task Force (N = 35) 


37.8 


37.8 


10.8 


13.5 


100.0* 



* Individual percentages do not add up to 100 due to rounding error. 
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Finally, the citizen leaders were asked whether they thought 
the final report was biased in favor of the views of specific Klickitat 
County residents about the proposed hydroelectric project (see 
Table 9). Over half (55 percent) of the Steering Committee mem- 
bers indicated that the final report was very fair, whereas slightly 
less than a third (32 percent) of the Task Force members held this 
view. No Task Force members indicated that the report was biased, 
but two Steering Committee members (18 percent) held this belief. 
A majority (68 percent) of the Task Force members indicated that 
they could not judge whether the report was biased, while only 
three (27 percent) Steering Committee members reported a similar 
view. 

The greater unwillingness of Task Force members to make a 
judgement whether the final report was biased relative to the Steer- 
ing Committee members is interesting. This finding suggests that 
when people are working on the preparation of information affect- 
ing decisions pertaining to highly controversial issues, the more 
detached they are from the production of that information, the 
greater may be their reluctance to pass judgement on the credibility 
of that information. 



Table 9, Bias of Final Report 




Presence of Bias or Not 




Group 


Very Fair 


Biased 


Can- 
not Judge 


Total 


Steering Committee 
(N = 111) 


54.6 


18,2 


27.3 


% 
100.0* 


Task Force (N = 35) 


32.4 


0.0 


67.6 


100.0 



* Individual percentages do not add up to 100 due to rounding error. 



Finally, an open-ended question was used to ask all of the 
citizen leaders if they had any other comments to make about the 
citizen involvement program and its effectiveness. All of the Steer- 
ing Committee members made further comments, and most of the 
Task Force members (41 persons) provided them too. Many Task 
Force and Steering Committee members indicated that they appreci- 
ated the chance to participate in the program and the opportunity 
to provide input into the decision-making process. They also felt 
that this type of program should be -r 'ucted more often when 
public officials are making major decisions that can effect the lives 
of citizens. The hope was expressed that a similar citizen advisory 
committee structure and related public involvement process would 
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be continued by the PUD Commissioners until they reach a deci- 
sion about the proposed hydroelectric project. 

Overall, the Steering Committee and Task Force members 
gave a satisfactory rating to the pilot citizen involvement program 
and to the performance of the WSU staff. The staff was considered 
to be helpful and neutral throughout the program. Only a few Task 
Force members felt that the staff was biased. During the course of 
the program, the proposed project gained in favor among more 
citizen leaders than it lost favor with, however, the views of a large 
majority of the leaders did not change. Most of the citizen leaders 
considered the program to be worthwhile, and ;o be an effective 
means of informing the public and helping people express their 
views about the proposal. Although many citizen leaders indicated 
that they could not judge whether the final report was biased, 
almost all of those who could do so indicated that the report was 
fair. Steering Committee members' evaluations of the staff and 
pilot program were generally more positive than those provided by 
Task Force members. This may indicate that perceptions of pro- 
gram effectiveness were influenced by the level of involvement in 
the program on the part of citizen leaders. 

The Post-program Mail Survey 

In addition to providing data that could be used for assessing 
changes in knowledge about and attitudes toward the proposed 
hydroelectric project, as reported earlier, the post-program mail 
survey or post-test administered in Klickitat County also asked the 
respondents whether they received information about the proposal 
through the various information channels that were used in the 
pilot program, and their views about the program's effectiveness. 
In this section we report on the responses to those questions. 

Table 10 shows the ranking, within three basic categories, of 
the wide range of public information sources used in Klickitat 
County to inform the general public about the proposed hydroelec- 
tric project. The categories are based on the percentage of respon- 
dents who reported being exposed to project information via each 
source. Overall, the most highly ranked sources of information 
were newspaper articles, friends, and an article that appeared in the 
Ruralite (with 78 percent, 58 percent, and 55 percent of the 
respondents, respectively, being exposed to these sources). 14 Thus, 
both personal and impersonal sources of information were found 
to be the most effective in reaching large numbers of people. 

Newspaper coverage was considered to be an essential compo- 
nent of the public information program, and it was gratifying to 



14 The Ruralite is a publication of rural electric cooperatives which is dis- 
tributed without change to all members of the Klickitat County PUD. 
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Table 10. Ranking of Various Sources of Information About the 
Proposed Hydroelectric Project 



Source of Information 



Percent of Respondents 
Reporting Exposure to Each 
Information Source (N = 215) 



The Media 
Newspaper Articles 
Ruralite Article 
Radio News Reports 
T.V. Talk Show Presentation 
Radio Talk Show Presentation 

Special Program-related Sources of Information 
Brochure 
Final Report 

Talks to Clubs and Organizations 
Speakers Day 
Field Trip 

Discussions with People 
Friends 

Associates at Work 

Task Force Committee Members 

WSU Staff 



78 
55 
15 
10 
2 

27 
18 
15 
2 
2 



58 
25 
16 
6 



find that this medium was the one most frequently reported as an 
information source. As noted earlier, a former reporter for a local 
newspaper was employed to take responsibility for all public infor- 
mation activities, and the facilitation team worked with him on the 
preparation of approximately a dozen press releases for local and 
regional newspapers. In general, press releases were published with- 
out any significant changes. The influence and exposure provided 
by local press coverage cannot be underscored enough, and every 
effort was made to involve both editors and reporters in program 
events. The study data clearly indicate that newspaper coverage 
should be a major component of citizen involvement programs. 

We were surprised to find that the Ruralite article was a source 
of information about the proposed project and the citizen involve- 
ment program for a majority of the respondents. The Ruralite 
publishes items on rural lifestyle, recreational activities, etc., and 
occasionally it includes articles of a "public relations" nature 
concerning utility activities. The article on the citizen involvement 
program was published at an early stage of program development. 
Unfortunately, the degree of coordinator control in getting articles 
published in the Ruralite, a bi-monthly publication, was extremely 
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limited, while as a financial sponsor of the magazine, the PUD had 
considerable influence in determining the type of information that 
would be published. We were pleased to at least have one article 
accepted, and would have liked to have had more coverage in this 
surprisingly important communication medium. 

A technique fre uently employed in public information pro- 
grams is brochure distribution. The coordinator and members of 
the support team distributed throughout Klickitat County approxi- 
mately 1500 brochures about the proposed project and the citizen 
involvement program. As mentioned earlier, the brochures were 
made available at a variety of public places, including schools, 
stores, gas stations, taverns, and public libraries. The success of the 
brochure as an information source is indicated by its reasonably 
high ranking in Table 10, with approximately one in four respon- 
dents indicating exposure to this medium. These findings imply 
that, where funding allows, mass mailing of brochures might be an 
extremely effective means of disseminating information about de- 
velopment projects. 

Within the media category of Table 10, radio news reports and 
theT.V. talk-show presentation were ranked third and fourth, with 
15 and 10 percentage rankings, respectively. The radio talk-show 
presentation had a distant, last-place ranking; only 2 percent of the 
respondents indicated that they were exposed to information about 
the proposal through this source. The low rankings for the talk- 
show items, especially television, suggest that they might not be 
good investments of time and effort when resources for media 
campaigns are quite restricted. 

Time limitations prevented the facilitation team from fully 
exploiting the benefits of the electronic media as an information 
source. For this type of media, the facilitation team relied primarily 
on radio news. The news commentators were regularly provided 
with press releases and short "news spot" items for informing the 
general public of major events. Several Steering Committee mem- 
bers and the program coordinator appeared on the radio talk show. 
Although only a small percentage of the survey respondents heard 
this show, afterwards the coordinator received several calls from 
people who were interested in receiving more information about the 
citizen involvement program. The T.V. talk show was broadcast on 
a Sunday afternoon f rom a local station. The implication of the 
low ranking for this item is clear: unless it airs in prime time on a 
regularly watched channel, a T.V. talk show may have little payoff. 

Among the special program-related sources of information, 
we were pleased to find that the final report was fairly highly 
ranked, with 18 percent indicating that they were informed about 
the proposal through this source: As mentioned above, the final 
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report was distributed by mail to ?11 Task Force members, key local 
organizations and public officials, and local public and school 
libraries. Considering the large size of the respondent group that 
obtained information about the proposal through the final report, 
we believe that it may have been circulated among friends, neighbors, 
and associates and that people may have read it in local libraries. 
Through conversations with local leaders and other residents, wc 
found that many people took the time to read the report. This 
finding gives further support to the importance of direct mail as a 
public information vehicle. 

Talks to local clubs and organizations was the third-ranked 
item within the special program-related sources of information 
category. Although only 15 percent of the respondents were directly 
exposed to this source of information, we believe that this means 
was a key indirect source for many others, because people who 
attended the meetings (many of them community leaders) were 
likely to tell friends and work associates (both highly-ranked sources), 
as well as family members, about what they heard at the meetings. 

Although only a few county residents were directly exposed to 
information about the proposed project through the Speakers Day 
and field trip, these activities were important sources of in-depth 
information for Task Force memberj, and they generated informa- 
tion that was used in the preparation of news releases. We believe 
that each of the special program-related sources of information 
played important roles in informing local leaders and the general 
public about the proposed project. 

It is interesting to note in Table 10 the ranking of various 
sources of information in the discussions-with-peopie category. 
The WSU Staff played a very important role in generating new 
information about the proposed project. However, without the 
critical intermediary role played by members of the Task Force and 
Steering Committee, only a few county residents would have be- 
come informed through direct contacts with WSU staff. These data 
also show that discussions with associates at work, and with friends, 
cm play an important role in helping people to consider further the 
information they have been exposed to through impersonal means 
such as the media. Therefore, it is important that the citizen leaders 
who are well-informed about a development project hold positions 
where they can have maximum opportunities to discuss the pro- 
posal with residents of the area of possible impact. 

We also asked respondents to i ate the effectiveness of the pilot 
program, and the response to that question is reported in Table 1 1 
Since the respondents who participated in the pilot program would 
probably have had more experience on which to base their judg- 
ments about its effectiveness, for this analysis we again divided the 
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respondents into participants and nonparticipants. Among the pro- 
gram participants, nearly 45 percent indicated that the piiot pro- 
gram was either very or moderately effective in helping county 
residents better understand the proposal and express their views 
about it; 17 percent reported that the program was slightly effective. 
Among the nonparticip?:its, nearly 19 percent expressed the view 
that the program was moderately or very effective and just under 
that amount (18 percent) thought that the program was slightly 
effective. Thus, we found a substantial amount of confidence in the 
program, as evidenced by the large proportion of respondents 
expressing the belief that the program was effective for helping 
residents better understand the proposal and express their views 
about it. 



Table 11. Assessment of the Effectiveness of the Pilot Citizen 
Involvement Program 



Perception of Program 
Effectiveness 


Participants 
(N = 58) 


Nonparticipants 
(N = 95) 




% 


% 


No contact with program 


3.4 


58.9 


Not effective 


13.8 


3.2 


Unsure/no response 


20.7 


11.6 


Slightly effective 


17.2 


18.4 


Moderately effective 


32.8 


14.7 


Very effective 


12.1 


3.2 



Of the 95 respondents whom we classified as being nonpartici- 
pants in the pilot program, the majority (59 percent) indicated that 
they had no contact with it, and only a few (3 ptrcent) telt that the 
program was not effective. Comparing the t\,o groups in terms of 
this category, we see that a considerably larger percentage (14) of 
the participants felt that the program was not effective, suggesting 
that persons who had some exposure to the prog r am were some- 
what more likely to have concluded that it was ineffective than were 
those without any exposure to it. Similarly, a larger percentage of 
participants (21) than nonparticipants (12) responded that they 
were unsure about the program's effectiveness, or did not respond 
to the question. 15 Perhaps minimal levels of contact with the 
program were likely to have created doubts about its effectiveness, 
although we cannot be certain of this. 

The fact that a majority (nearly two-thirds) of the participants 
in the pilot program reported that it was effective, and over one- 



" We combined unsure and no response in this case because we believe that for 
attitude questions of this type, the two answers are similar. 
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third of the nonparticipants reported this belief, indicates that local 
residents were generally impressed with the quality of the pilot 
program and the work of the WSU staff. These data, when viewed 
in the context of the earlier findings of the evaluation study, 
indicate that the pilot program was a reasonably effective means of 
helping residents become better informed and express their vrws 
about the proposed hydroelectric project. 

Summary and conclusions 

In this Chapter we have reported the results of an evaluation study 
that used three types of data to gain insight into the effectiveness of 
a pilot citizen involvement program. We used a Nonequivalent 
Control Group Design to determine if residents of Klickitat County, 
where the pilot program was tested, became more knowledgeable 
about the hydroelectric project proposed by their Public Utility 
District (PUD) Commissioners than did residents of Skamania 
County about a similar hydroelectric project proposed by their 
PUD Commissioners. Pre-test and post-test data were coUected via 
mail surveys of systematic samples of adult residents. These data 
were supplemented by other program evaluation data collected 
through the post-test mail survey of Klickitat residents. 

The third source of program evaluation data was a telephone 
survey of local leaders who had helped to implement the pilot 
program by serving on its Task Force, or on the Steering Commit- 
tee of that group. The telephone survey was conducted soon after 
the program was completed. This survey asked questions about the 
effectiveness of different program activities and of the Washington 
State University faculty and staff working on the project. 

A composite measure of the level of knowledge about the 
proposed projects was used as the criterion for assessing whether 
the pilot program was effective in helping residents become better 
informed about the proposal. Although changing attitudes about 
the proposed project in Klickitat County was not a goal of the pilot 
program, we assessed whether the program had an effect on the 
general public's attitudes toward the proposed project. 

The data from the pre-test and post-test surveys based upon 
the Nonequivalent Control Group Design, did not provide the 
unequivocal evidence that we would have wanted in order to make 
judgments about the effectiveness of the pilot program. We would 
have preferred to find that respondents in the treatment county 
were generally more informed about the proposed hydro-electric 
project as a result of the program than were their counterparts in 
the control setting about the project proposed by their PUD 
Commissioners. This was not the case, however, as respondents in 
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the control county actually became lightly more informed about 
their hydroelectric project than did respondents in the treatment 
county. But we did find that Klickitat residents who participated in 
the pilot citizen involvement program showed nearly twice the 
increase in knowledge as respondents in the comparison county. 
Further, nearly all of the change in knowledge levels among Klickitat 
residents occurred among respondents who were classified as pro- 
gram participants. This underlines the importance of trying to 
ensure that citizens have an opportunity to discuss a proposed 
development project with other citizens, and/or with professionals 
who are well informed about it, if they are to develop at least a 
basic level of knowledge about the proposal. 

Response to an attitude question showed that opposition to- 
ward each of the proposed hydroelectric projects increased among 
both Klickitat and Skamania respondents. However, among Klickitat 
residents we found that the participants became somewhat more 
favorable toward the proposed project, while the nonparticipants 
showed less increase in opposition to the proposed project than 
occurred among Skamania residents. 

Through the telephone survey of Klickitat citizens who helped 
implement the pilot citizen involvement program, we found that 
most of the Steering Committee and Task Force members gave a 
satisfactory rating to the program and to the performance of WSU 
staff who were responsible for assisting with it. The staff were 
generally considered to be helpful and unbiased throughout the 
program. In the course of the pilot program, the citizen leaders 
who assisted with its implementation were more likely to become 
less favorable toward the proposed project than to become more 
favorable toward it, although the views of many of these leaders 
did not change. Most of the citizen leaders considered the program 
to be worthwhile, and to be an effective means of informing 
residents about the proposed project and helping them express their 
views about it. Although many of the citizen leaders— particularly 
members of the Task Force who did not serve on the Steering 
Committee—indicated that they could not judge whether the final 
report was biased, almost all of those who felt that they could pass 
judgment on the final report indicated that it was fair in reporting 
the different points of view held by residents toward the proposal. 
Steering Committee member evaluations of the staff and program 
were generally more positive than were those provid°d by Task 
Force members, which most likely indicates that perceptions of 
program effectiveness were influenced by the level of involvement 
in the program on the part of the citizen leaders responsible for it. 

From the post-test or post-program mail survey that was ad- 
ministered to the sample of Klickitat County residents, information 
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was collected about the extent to which they were exposed to 
various sources of information about the proposed project. Three 
types of information were rated: media, special project-related 
activities, and discussions with people. Newspaper and related 
articles, and discussions with friends, received very high rankings 
(over 50 percent exposure). Among the media items, newspapers 
articles ranked first, an article in a utility-sponsored magazine was 
a close second, and quite far behind but still with quite a good 
ranking, were radio ne\u reports and a television talk-show 
presentation. The ranking of a radio talk show presentation was 
negligible. Of the special program-related public information 
activities, an information brochure received the highest ranking, 
followed by the final report, and talks to organizations, both of 
which received quite good rankings. Only a few people reported 
being directly exposed to information about the proposed project 
through a special one-day seminar led by outside experts, or by a 
field trip to the site of the proposed project. 

For the items in the "discussions-with-people" category, dis- 
cussions with friends were highly ranked, and those with work 
associates were a good second. Discussions with Task Force mem- 
bers were third and also received a good ranking. Not surprisingly, 
discussions with the WSU staff were not highly ranked, because 
they primarily workc * vith people who served on the Citizen Task 
Force and with other local leaders. 

The post-program survey of Klickitat residents yielded ratings 
of overall program effectiveness that were generally quite high. 
Significant numbers in both the participant and nonparticipant 
groups in the county rated the pilot program as effective to some 
degree in helping citizens better understand the proposal and ex- 
press their views about it. Not surprisingly, participants were more 
likely to express such a view than were nonparticipants. In fact, a 
few respondents indicated that the program was not effective. 

In order to be unequivocal in drawing conclusions about a 
program effect in terms of enhancing knowledge about the pro- 
posed hydroelectric project among the general population of resi- 
dents in the treatment county, we would have needed to find larger 
mean gain scores on the knowledge measure for the Klickitat re- 
spondents than for Skamania respondents. This did not occur. 
However, when the Klickitat respondents were divided into those 
who participated in the pilot program and those who did not, we 
found that virtually all of the mean gain score for the Klickitat 
sample occurred among the program participants. Furthci, the 
mean gain score for the participants was almost twice as large as the 
mean gain score for the Skamania respondents. This leads us to 
conclude that the program did enhance knowledge among people 
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who took the time to become at least minimally involved— i.e., at 
least they talked to a membr r of the Task Fcrce about the proposed 
project. 

Although we did not intend to change attitudes about the 
proposed project— that is not a goal of a citizen involvement pro- 
gram based upon the CIP Model—changes in attitudes toward the 
proposed hydroelectric projects were also assessed. During the 
period in which the pilot program was being tested, rates for public 
power were increasing and an economic recession in the Pacific 
Northwest was leading to a decline in the demand for public power. 
The growing negative public sentiment for expanding public power 
sources was reflected in our data. On the average, respondents in 
Skamania County, the control setting, and to a lesser extent respon- 
dents in the nonparticipant group in Klickitat County, became 
more opposed to the respective proposed hydroelectric projects. 
However, consistent with findings in the final report of the Citizen 
Task Force, Klickitat respondents in the participant group became 
more favorable toward the project being proposed by their PUD 
Commissioners. 

The above findings have important implications for citizen 
involvement work. When research on a proposed development 
project is being undertaken by fellow citizens who are working in 
consultation with persons who are recognized as experts in substan- 
tive areas related to the proposal, members of the general public 
who take the time to become informed will become influenced by 
the findings of that research. Likewise, people who are not close to 
the information being considered in a citizen involvement program, 
will likely be easily influenced by other information about the 
subject proposal, whether it is accurate or not. The implication 
here is if there is nothing to hide about the feasibility and desirabil- 
ity of a major development project, then it is best to give citizens an 
opportunity to become well-informed and to draw their own 
conclusions. 

The findings of our analysis of supplemental data collected 
through the post-program mail and telephone surveys leads to 
several conclusions related to conducting an effective citizen in- 
volvement program. The more citizens are closely associated with 
the actual operation of a citizen involvement program based upon 
principles similar to those which undergird the CIP Model, the 
more highly they will regard it as a means for stimulating informed 
dialogue about a proposed development project. A comprehensive 
approach, using sound methods to inform the public about a 
proposed development project, should be used. Newspaper cover- 
age is essential. Although we did not use a newsletter, our findings 
lead us to believe that this medium would have been very effective 
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as well. Radio and T.V. are also effective, if coverage is during 
prime time and over stations that are widely used. Brochures can be 
very effective as a means of informing the public, and succinctly 
written reports will be read if placed in the hands of appropriate 
people— i.e., those people who have an interest in the proposed 
development and/or a responsibility for becoming informed about 
it.- Meetings with technical experts are an important source of 
information for people who are in responsible positions associated 
with the citizen involvement program, and these meetings can also 
generate information for news releases. Finally, word of mouth 
information provides opportunities for citizens to seek new infor- 
mation, clarify concerns, and reinforce beliefs about a proposal. 

Perhaps our expectations that the entire adult population of 
the treatment county would become more informed about the 
proposed hydroelectric project as a result of the pilot program was 
unrealistic. Our findings serve to underline the difficulty of inform- 
ing the general public about major development projects under 
consideration that can affect their lives, particularly when the 
potential impacts of a proposed project can affect people living in 
quite a large geographic area. The combined results of the evalua- 
tion study lead us to believe that the pilot program reached a 
substantial number of residents with information about the pro- 
posed hydroelectric project, and that it produced the desired effect 
among the citizens who took the time to become at least minimally 
involved in program-related activities. We believe that a citizen 
involvement program based upon the CIP Model, and applied to 
the resolution of environmental issues, will have a good chance of 
producing similar results. 
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Appendix A 



Support Materials 

The facilitation team conducting a citizen involvement program 
will need to prepare and use numerous support materials. Examples 
of several key items used when conducting the pilot citizen involve- 
ment program described in Chapter 6 are contained in this appendix. 
A more complete description of the timing and procedures for 
employing these items is presented in Chapter 5. 

It is suggested that readers have a good understanding of the 
phases and steps contained in the CIP Model before reviewing the 
support materials presented here. 



Contents 

1. A press release announcing the pilot citizen involve- 
ment program to the general public. 1 05 

2. The letter sent to community, civic, and service orga- 
nizations requesting a representative to serve on the citizen 
task force. (All organizations identified on the "community 
organization list" should receive a request letter.) 1 10 

3. The organization reply form attached to the repre- 
sentative request letter. (A stamped, self-addressed envelope 

is also included with the reply form.) 112 

4. A task force meeting notification memo. (Memoranda 

of this type were mailed to each task force member.) 113 

5. The "working agenda" used when communicating 
with staff involved in the first ^ask force « leeting. (Planning 
agendas of this type are useful for communicating with all 
staff and citizens performing leadership roles during task 
force and working group meetings.) 1 14 

6. The agenda used for the first task force meeting. (An 
agenda should be prepared for distribution at each task force 

and working group meeting.) 1 16 

7. The press release describing activities of the first task 
force meeting. 118 

8. A list of issues and concerns identified by task force 
members at their first meeting. (This list should be distri- 
buted to all task force members, and it should be used by the 
ad hoc planning committee when identifying the topical areas 
around which the working groups will be formed.) 121 
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9. The minutes of the ad hcc planning committee 
meeting. (Minutes of all program planning meetings should 

be prepared and mailed to all task force members.) 124 

10. A memo used to inform all task force members 
about special program events. 1 27 

1 1 . A memo used to report on the activities and meeting 
times of a working group. (Memoranda of this type should 

be mailed to all task force members.) 1 29 

12. The memorandum of agreement developed for the 
pilot program. (This agreement specifies the roles and responsi- 
bilities of all program participants.) 1 3 1 

1 3. A flyer announcing a special program event. (Flyers 
of this type should be distributed throughout the subject 
area.) 135 

14. The information brochure describing the proposed 
development and the pilot citizen involvement program. 
(Brochures of this type should be distributed throughout the 
subject area.) 136 

15. A summary report based upon the results of the 
community survey conducted as part of the pilot citizen 
involvement program. (Reports of this type should be mailed 

to all task lorce members.) 1 38 

16. A summary of information summary (using ques- 
tion/answer format) presented at a special workshop. (Infor- 
mation summaries of this type should be mailed to all task 
force members.) 140 
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Item#l 



NEWS RELEASE 
June 4, 1982 

Contact: DarryllOlsenor 



Robert Howell 

Department of Rural Sociology 
Washington State University 
(509) 335-8623 



PUBLIC PARTICIPATION PROJECT UNDERWAY 

Local residents will have a chance to participate in an issue 
evaluation process concerning the proposed White Salmon River 
hydroelectric project when a public participation program gets 
underway this month. 

The program, sponsored by Washington State University, is 
designed to promote a "two-way dialogue" between citizens and 
public officials regarding the proposal by the Klickitat County 
Public Utility District. The PUD has agreed to provide information 
on the project and other assistance, and in turn a committee of 
local citizens will provide the PUD with a summary report of issues 
and public concerns regarding the project. 

"The program is structured in a way to allow county residents 
and the PUD to work together to arrive at a mutual understanding 
of project benefits and problems," said Darryll Olsen, facilitator 
of the program for WSU's Department of Rural Sociology. 

Olsen said the program will rely on local citizens to help the 
general public in Klickitat County develop a greater understanding 
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PARTICIPATION PROJECT add 1 

of the issues surrounding the hydro project proposal. "We want 
this to be an effort by the citizens and communities involved, not 
something pushed on them by outsiders," he said. 

The key element of the program will be a Citizens' Task Force, 
which will include approximately 50 local residents. The Task 
Force, along with a steering committee of about a dozen of its 
members, will direct the program with the help from WSU Staff 
who will serve as resource persons. 

Community groups will be asked to select representatives to 
serve on the Task Force and on smaller working groups to address 
specific issues. The WSU staff will also be talking with the general 
public to find other citizens to represent people who may not 
belong to one of the participating organizations, Olsen said. 

Once the Task Force is organized early in July, it will begin the 
process of gathering information on the project. The Task Force, 
assisted by the WSU staff, will disseminate information on the 
proposed project to the general public, and will seek out public 
concerns in meetings, workshops and informal contacts with friends 
and neighbors. 

Although the format of the program is up to the Task Force, 
local residents can be assured they will be able to participate, Olsen 
said. 'There will be public workshops and forums that individuals 
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PARTICIPATION PROJECT add 2 

can attend to observe the process, make comments, or get informa- 
tion, " he said. 

When the Task Force has finished distributing and collecting 
information, it will draw up its summary report, an "issue paper," 
outlining citizen views favoring and opposing the project and re- 
lated issues. The report will be presented to the public and PUD 
commissioners at a public forum in mid-September. 

"If the program is conducted properly, there should be some 
mutual understanding at that point," Olsen said. 

Staff from WSU have been meeting with various civic and 
service organizations around the county to explain the program. 
The response has been good, Olsen said. Groups have voiced 
support for the program and an interest in participation, he said. 

The PUD commissioners also have recently approved a "mem- 
orandum of agreement" which outlines goals of the program and 
the responsibilities of the PUD, the citizen representatives and the 
WSU program support staff. The memorandum of agreement still 
must be approved by the Citizen Task Force before it becomes a 
formal guideline for the public participation program. 

In the memorandum, the PUD agrees to provide access to 
available information on the project, to help in preparing and 
distributing information, to receive and formally respond to the 

— more— 
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PARTICIPATION PROJECT add 3 

summary report and to refrain from taking action on the White 
Salmon River project during the citizen participation program. 

"The PUD commissioners have agreed that the program would 
be very valuable at this time to help them become more aware of 
the ipecific issues and public concerns cirrounding the project, " 
Olsen said. "They view this program as a serious contribution to 
the Utility's future planning." 

As part of the program, a questionnaire will be mailed to a 
random sample of 600 county residents within the next few days. 
The questionnaire will survey community attitudes toward c various 
energy options at local, state and national levels. It will be used by 
the Task Force as a guide to specific areas of concern for local 
residents. 

The public participation program was developed by faculty in 
WSU's Department of Rural Sociology for use in controversial 
natural resource and energy development decisions. The project is 
under the direction of Robert Howell, an Extension specialist and 
Chairman of the Department of Rural Sociology. Other project staff 
include Kay Kelsey Gray, Gregory Poremba and Georgia Yuan. 
They have been working closely with WSU county Extension agents 
Roger Pond and Larry Paulson, who is now on special assignment 
in Thailand. The program is funded by the U.S. Department cf 
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PARTICIPATION PROJECT add 4 

Energy, which hopes to use the program when involving citizens 
in energy development issues in the future. 

Olsen emphasized that the role of the facilitator and other 
WSU support staff in the project is strictly to assist local citizens in 
carrying out a public participation program and in preparing the 
distributing information related to the proposed power project. 
"WSU has no interest in the PUD decision," Olsen added. 

Olsen stressed that the progran is not intended to replace the 
formal legal procedures required to proceed with the project. The 
PUD still would have to go through formal applications, hearings 
and impact statements should it decide to go ahead with the project, 
he said. 
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Item #2 

June 16, 1982 

xxxName 
xxxStreet Address 
xxxTown, State Zip Code 

Dear xxxName: 

Klickitat County Public Utility District officials are currently 
evaluating new plans for locating a hydroelectric generating facility 
on the White Salmon River. In order to help with this important 
evaluation process, a Citizen Task Force, consisting of representa- 
tives of community organizations and local leaders, is being 
established. The purpose of this letter is to ask for your participa- 
tion in the Citizen Task Force as an ex officio member. 

With financial assistance from the United States Department 
of Energy, faculty members in the Department of Rural Sociology 
at Washington State University have been developing a public 
involvement program designed specifically for helping to resolve 
controversial natural resource and energy issues. This program is 
built upon the lessons learned from an extensive review of public 
involvement programs conducted throughout the United States and 
Canada. It seeks to create an effective educational and information- 
sharing process which draws upon the expertise, needs, and con- 
cerns of area citizens and public officials. Such a program should 
be extremely helpful to Klickitat County citizens for assessing the 
proposed White Salmon River hydroelectric project. 

Working with W.S.U. staff and other resource persons, mem- 
bers of the Citizen Task Force will be responsible for identifying 
major community concerns and issues regarding the proposed hy- 
droelectric project and for providing leadership to the public in- 
volvement program. If t r <s program is to adequately reflect the 
concerns and views of all county residents about the proposed 
project, it is very important to have all community groups repre- 
sented on the Citizen Task Force. You can be assured that the 
program will be well organized, and, as necessary, professional 
assistance will be provided to the citizens who are helping with it. A 
target date of September 15 has been established for informing the 
P.U.D. Commissioners and the general public in Klickitat County 
about the findings of the Citizen Task Force. We hope that you, or 
a member of your staff, will be able to directly participate in this 
important program. Enclosed is a form and a return-addressed, 
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xxxName 
June 16, 1982 
Page Two 

stamped envelope for your convenience in informing us about your 
decision to join in this endeavor. 

Also enclosed is a draft memorandum of agreement which 
outlines the public involvement program's major goals and respon- 
sibilities of citizen representatives serving on the Citizen Task Force, 
the P.U.D. Commissioners, and W.S.U. staff who will assist with 
the program. The P.U.D. Commissioners have reviewed this draft, 
and, as an act of good faith, have given formal approval to the 
responsibilities it assigns to them. The draft memorandum of agree- 
ment must be reviewed and possibly revised by members of the 
Citizen Task Force before adoption by all parties to the agreement. 

Please send us confirmation of your decision to participate as 
soon as possible, but no later than the end of June, 1982. In order 
to provide adequate time for uie puh v c. involvement program, we 
plan to hold an organizational meeti- 0 of ti*e Citizen Task Force in 
early July. Your contribution to the Citizen Task Force will be 
greatly appreciated b v all people who are interested in Klickitat 
County's future. 

Should you have any questions, please call me or Robert 
Howell, W.S.U. Extension specialist and project director, collect at 
509-335-8623. Thank you for your help with this important program. 

Respectfully, 



DarryllOlsen, 

Facilitator 
Klickitat County 

Public Involvemem Program 

DO/lml 
Enclosures 

cc: Robert E. Howell, Project Director 

Roger Pond, Extension Agent, Klickitat County 
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Item #3 



RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE CITIZENS TASK FORCE 



** Please Print ** 

Community Organization or Civic Group Affiliation: 



(Name of Affiliation) 



(Street Address) 



(Town) 



Representative to be Recommended: 



(Name of Individual) 



(Street Address) 
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(Town, State, and Zip Code) 
(Telephone Number) 
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Item #4 



KLICKITAT COUNTY PUBLIC INVOLVEMENT 
PROGRAM 



TO ALL TASK FORCE REPRESENTATIVES: 



The First Task Force Meeting Will Be 



7:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, July 14, 1982 
Lyle High School Library 
Lyle, Washington 



If you have any questions or if you are unable to attend this 
meeting, please call me at 773-5200. 
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Thank you for your time and help. 

— Darryll Olsen 
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Item #5 

Working Agenda 

First Organizational Meeting of Task Force 
Klickitat County Citizen Participation Program 
7:30 p.m., July 14, 1982 Lyle High School Library 

I. Introduction and Agenda Sharing— -Darryll Olsen 
(Darryll to chair meeting) 

II.: Background Information 

1. Clarification of PUD position regarding the White Salmon 
Rive; Project and the Citizen Participation Program— Mary 
Jean Lord 

2. Discussion of how WSU became involved and WSU's role 
in the Citizen Participation Program —Bob Howell 

III. Citizen Introductions— Dwight Pace 

Each citizen representative will be asked to briefly provide the 
following information: 

1. Who (name, occupation); where (geographic location in 
county); why (representing what specific organization or 
group). 

2. What I want to have happen as a result of the Citizen 
Participation Program. 

Recorders: 
Issues (Darryll) 

What people want out of the Program (Bob) 

IV. Review of Citizen Participation Program Model Prepared by 
WSU— Bob 

V. Selection of Citizens to Plan the Next Meeting— Darryll and 
Dwight 

Items that need to be included are: 

1. Share evaluation of Meeting I 

2. Selection of Steering Committee 

3. Receive comments about Memorandum of Agreement 

4. Decide on major issues to be addressed by the Task Force 
and specific functions (e.g., public information) so that 
working groups can be formed* 
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5. Plan for the next steps— timing and location of first series 
of public forums/other needs activities 

NOTE: Darryll to request meeting with Planning Committee 
immediately following this meeting. 

VI. Debrief and Evaluate Meeting— Darryll and Dwight 

* Will volunteers for the working groups be solicited at the second meeting 7 
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Item #6 

Klickitat County Public Involvement Program 
Citizen Task Force Meeting 
July 14, 1982 

I. Review agenda; outline major discussion items. 

II. A public involvement program for Klickitat County: 

1. Task Force formation, purpose, goals. 

2. Participation roles. 

III. Introduction of Task Force members; discussion of individ- 
ual concerns and expectations. 

IV. Ten Minute break; coffee is available. 

V. Review of Task Force members' major concerns and identifi- 
cation of key issues discussed. 

VI. Working group formation for: 

1. Identifying potential issues for Task Force investigation. 

2. Establishing method for Steering Committee selection. 

3. Establishing agenda for second Task Force meeting. 

VII. Items of concern for second Task Force meeting: 

1 . Steering Committee selection . 

2. Changes to draft memorandum of agreements. 

3. Date and time of second Task Force meeting. 
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Task Force meeting evaluation: 

1. What were the positive features of the Task Force meet- 
ing? 

2. What were the negative features of the Task Force meet- 
ing? 

1. What are the key issues that the Task Force should inves- 
tig? % 
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Item #7 

PRESSRELEASE 
Contact: DarryllOlsen 
(509) 773-5200 

CITIZEN INVOLVEMENT PROGRAM TASK FORCE MEETS 

A Citizen Task Force of over 50 persons, representing the 
diverse areas and interests of Klickitat County, met July 14, 1982 at 
Lyle to begin organizing a citizen involvement program to address 
issues surrounding the possible development of hydroelectric power 
on the Salmon River. 

After discussing and identifying key issues on the hydro siting 
proposals and expressing their expectations of the citizen involve- 
ment program, Task Force members selected a planning committee 
to pave the way for the Task Force to be formally organized by the 
end of July. 

Community development specialists from Washington State 
University also explained to the Task Force how the community 
involvement program was developed, and what roles will be played 
by participants in the program. The university is sponsoring the 
program with the approval of the Klickitat County PUD, which has 
been studying siting proposals for hydro development on the river. 

At the meeting PUD spokesman Mary Jean Lord reviewed 
the history of siting studies on the river and said the PUD still 
considers hydro development on the river "a viable project." PUD 
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commissioners hope the results of the program can help them make 
two critical decisions on the project: whether to proceed with a formal 
feasibility study oi the hydro project, and how to finance such a 
project, she said. 

Robert Howell, chairman of WSU's Department of Rural 
Sociology, told the Task Force that Extension and community 
development specialists throughout the western United States have 
been seeking ways to help communities make better development 
decisions. The program they have developed for implementation in 
Klickitat County is designed to "get citizens involved in a very 
informed way" in such a decision, hp said. 

"We hope we can come up with some sense of the community 
feeling on the White Salmon River Project," he said. 

To aid the Task Force and its working groups, WSU faculty 
and staff members will serve as resource persons who can obtain 
information for the program, Howell added. 

The greatest part of the meeting was taken up by introduction 
of Task Force members and discussion of issues and concerns of 
the members. Members presented their individual concerns as well 
as expectations for the invoivement program. From this discussion 
a list of basic issues was identified as a starting point for the Task 
Force and the entire program. 

Issues identified included project economics; environmental 
impacts; values and quality of life; energy options; assumptions, 
projections, planning and experience regarding energy; public 
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education on both hydro power itself and the citizen involvement 
program, and the need for more information on the various siting 
proposals. 

The planning committee selected at the meeting will start refin- 
ing and expanding on these issues as it prepares for the next Task 
Force meeting, set for sometime the week of July 26. It also will 
establish the method of selecting a steering committee for the Task 
Force which will be responsible for directing the citizen involve- 
ment program. 

The selection of a steering committee is particularly important 
to the success of the program, Howell stressed. "It is important 
that the program be run by you, the citizens, not us as outsiders," 
he told the Task Force. 

Members of the planning committee are Dick Beightol, Bickle- 
ton; Pam Rapach, Bickleton; Herman Doscher, White Salmon; 
Jim Bui), Trout Lake; Esther Schmid, Trout Lake; Joann Hutton, 
Glenwood; Tom Gohlke, Goldendale; John Davis, Goldendale; 
Earl Russell, White Salmon; Ray Dehart, Goldendale; and Darrell 
Hanan, Roosevelt. 

A meeting of the planning committee to prepare for the next 
Task Force meeting was scheduled for Tuesday, Ju*y 20. 
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Item #8 

Issues and Concerns Identified by 
Citizen Task Force 

July 14, 1982 
Lyle, Washington 

* What are the energy needs of Klickitat County and the Pacific 
Northwest? 

* What are our future energy needs? Environment vs. progress: do 
we need the term "vs. M in regards to these two words? 

* What impacts will a hydroelectric unit have on Trout Lake? 
What are our future energy needs? Is this the most feasible power 
source for us to develop? 

* We need to have the PUD commissioners (at some point) assure 
the task force personally that they will heed the final outcome. 

* What is the feasibility of the hydroelectric project? 

* We need to know the growth potential of our communities, 
realistic alternatives, and most current research studies. 

* We need information as to where we stand in the world; needed 
with local and state issues. 

* We must make sure that the Task Force meetings do what they 
are supposed to do. 

* What is the true cost of project power, the possibility of selling 
power, the benefit of dam pools; what jobs would the project 
create; what are the region's future power needs. 

* The results of the Task Force program. 

* The first job is to clearly define the decision (or question) that the 
Task Force is being asked to provide input on. Need clarification. 

* We need more information. 

* Do we need the power from a new hydroelectric project? What 
are the trade-offs o f the project (impacts to social and physical 
environment)? 

* Is a hydroelectric project necessary? 

* Is the project necessary? How can the social cost be justified if 
the project is built? 

* What are the concerns of citizens near the project's location? 
How do we really find the answers? The need of providing a 
program for siting i v view that people can participate in. 
Do we really need a dam? 
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* We need facts on costs, impacts, changes that will take place, 
with or without a dam. 

* Do we need more energy? 

* What is the need and purpose of the Task Force? 

* What are the energy alternatives for our area? 

* What are the options today for energy? Is additional energy 
absolutely necessary? What will a hydroelectric project cost? 
What are the public rights versus the private rights? 

* What is the project's real cost? What do people in Husum, BZ, 
and Trout Lake want? Is the project necessary? If it is necessary, 
are there different site c that can be considered? 

* What are the assumptions about energy use in the next 50 years 
and how are they related to the dam decision? What were the 
assumptions that led to the nuclear plant fiasco? Why has the 
White Salmon River received siting review? 

* Project feasibility and long-term impacts are major concerns. 

* What is the actual need for power? What are the alternative 
energy possibilities? 

* We need cost estimates for the effective use of water for iiriga- 
tion versus use for power. 

* What is our power need and growth projection for county? What 
are the benefits to Klickitat County from any project? What is 
Klickitat County's energy plan and how does any project fit into 
it? 

* We need more information. 

* Does the project hinder the public right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness? 

* What is the economic feasibility of the project? More informa- 
tion must be made available to the public. 

* We should investigate the need for more power and if we really 
need more. Can we build a dam and supply our own power 
cheaper than we can buy it from some other supply system? 

* Is the project feasible and well-engineered or is it another WPPSS? 

* Can we be free of Bonneville Power Administration? How much 
agricultural land (forest, farm, grazing) will be lost as a result of 
the project? What will be the economic impact to the county and 
individuals directly affected? 

* What are the benefits and costs of the project proposed by the 
PUD? What are the PUD's intentions? 

* What is the need for more power? We must consider citizens' 
emotional over-reactions. 
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* We must have a comprehensive energy forecast, with all alterna- 
tives considered— economic and cultural. 

* Is there a need for more power in this country? Is there already 
an assumption or a made-up answer for power needs in the 
country? If there is a need, can we gain more understanding of 
the social and environmental impacts on the area? 

* We need to develop some way to make the results of this Task 
Force's work to be based on credible data; and if the PUD rejects 
or ignores the results, we will be let down gently. 
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Item #9 

Minutes of the Citizen Task Force 
Planning Committee Meeting 

July 20, 1982 
Memorandum of Agreement 

Discussion on the memorandum of agreement focused on one key 
issue: the time allowed for completion of the public involvement 
program. The planning committee recommended that the program's 
completion date, indicated in the goals section of the memorandum 
of agreement, be extended. However, the planning committee rec- 
ognized that a time extension may depend upon the flexibility of 
the time obligations the PUD faces with the Federal Energy Regula- 
tory Commission (FERC). As the time requirements faced by the 
PUD are not clear to Task Force members, it was recommended 
that a PUD representative provide this information during the 
second Task Force meeting. Also, the Task Force should be in- 
formed of current PUD proposals or plans to fund a hydroelectric 
project feasibility study. 

The planning committee recommended that a PUD representa- 
tive be present at all future meetings of the Task Force and Steering 
Committee. 

Steering Cominittee Selection 

The planning committee recommended that Steering Committee 
members be selected on the basis of existing political districts in 
Klickitat County— districts one, two, and three. The district selec- 
tion process should be "weighted"; that is, the far western district 
should receive five members, with the two eastern districts receiving 
four members each. The district selection process should be weighted, 
because the impacts of a hydroelectric project would be greater to 
the western end of Klickitat County. 

Selection of Steering Committee members should occur during 
the second Task Force meeting. Task Force members could meet in 
separate groups, representing their respective county districts, and 
select individuals for Steering Committee membership. 

Task Force Issue Investigation 

The planning committee discussed several issues and questions 
surrounding hydroelectric development on the White River Salmon 
River and grouped the major issues into four categories: 
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1 . Environmental, social, and economic impacts resulting from 
hydroelectric development; an assessment of impacts to 
local land-use patterns. 

2. A comprehensive, but concise, description of the hydroelec- 
tric project alternatives reviewed in the Bechtel report; a complete 
description of the regulatory process surrounding hydroelectric 
project siting; a complete description of the relationship between 
BPA and the PUD; a complete description of the authority and 
legal powers granted to the PUD by the state of Washington. 

3. A complete evaluation of Klickitat County's future energy 
needs (also regional energy needs); a complete evaluation of all 
regional energy policy requirements or legislation affecting the 
PUD; a concise evaluation of past and present energy policy 
assumptions. 

4. A complete evaluation of the economically viable energy 
options or alternatives available to the PUD. 



Public Workshops and Presentations 

The planning committee recommended that public workshops and 
presentations be held which address the four issue categories stated 
above. Knowledgeable individuals— from government agencies, 
utilities, state universities, etc.— should be asked to speak at the 
public workshops and presentations. Each public workshop or 
presentation should be held twice, once in Coldendale and once in 
White Salmon. This duplication oi presentations wi!l be necessary 
in order to encourage widespread public attendance. 

All public workshop speakers should receive prior instruction 
concerning the text of their presentations; cli presentations should 
be concise and easily understandable. Task Force members should 
be asked to identify specific questions of interest, and these ques- 
tions should be made known to workshop speakers in advance of 
their presentations. 



Planning Committee Particiaption 

The planning committee appointed four of its members to outline 
recommendations to the Task Force at the second general meeting. 
These individuals and their subject areas include: 

Mr. John Davis: Memorandum of Agreement 
Mr. Jim Bull: Steering Committee Formation 
Mr. Dick Brieghtol: issue Investigation 
Mr. Darrell Hanan: Public Workshops and Presentations 
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Second Task Force Meeting 

The planning committee set the second Task Force meeting for 7:30 
PM, Tuesday, July 27, 1982; at the Goldendale Middle School, 
Goldendale, Washington. 

Recommendations for the Steering Committee 

The planning committee made the following recommendations for 
the Steering Committee to consider: 

1. The Steering Committee members should each receive a 
copy of the Bechtel report. 

2. The Steering Committee should appoint a specific individ- 
ual to prepare press releases and public information notices. The 
planning committee recommends that Bryan Rust be appointed to 
fulfill this obligation and that he work with the WSU facilitators. 

3. A PUD representative should be present at all future Task 
Force and Steering Committee meetings. 
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Item #10 



Klickitat County Public Involvement Program 
Task Force Information 

Enclosed foi your information are minutes from the August 9 
Steering Committee meeting, an up-date on Working Group 
activities, and a copy of the Memorandum of Agreement which has 
how been approved by all participants. In addition, please note the 
important dates below: 

Field Trip: Saturday, August 21 , 9:00 a.m. and 1 :00 p.m. Meet 
at the U.S. Forest Service Ranger Station in Trout 
Lake. 

Two field trips to the sites affected by the proposed 
White Salmon River Project will be led by facilita- 
tors for the public involvement program. The trios 
should last about 2+ hours. All Task Force mem- 
bers are encouraged to attend either the morning or 
afternoon field trip. We will need you to bring 
private cars and we'll car pool, meeting in Trout 
Lake and ending in White Salmon. We will drive 
people back to Trout Lake to get their cars. 

Speakers Day: Saturday, August 28, 9:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. Commu- 
nity Center— White Salmon. 

The Task Force requested speakers from agencies 
and other groups who can answer specific questions 
related to the proposed project. All speakers are 
invited to come on one day, so that the Task Force 
and the public can come to one event and hear a 
series of talks and panel discussions. There will be 
many formal and informal opportunities to ask 
questions as well as a slide presentation of the field 
trip for those who could not attend. A schedule 
with speakers names and topics will be distributed 
soon. 

Please set this date aside and start telling friends. 

Working Group Meetings (see memo attached) 

#1 August 18, 7:30 p.m., Klickitat Valley Bank, White Salmon 
#2 August 23, 7:30 p.m., Goldendale Middle School 
#3 August^, 7:30 p.m., Dallesport Community Center 
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Video Tape Presentation: 

"Electric Power in the Pacific Northwest/ , DOVE-TV, Au- 
gust 14, 7:30 p.m. 

This tape of Dr. Walt Butcher was prepared for Working 
Groups 3 and 4 and will be aired on TV this Saturday. 
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Item #11 



August 11, 1982 

All Task Force Members 



Working Groups 



Next Meeting 

Working Group #1 7:30 p.m., Wednesday, August 18— 
White Salmon Klickitat Valley Bank 

Working Group »2 7:30 p.m., Monday, August 23— Gol- 
dendale Middle School Library 

Working Group #3-4 7:30 p.m., Monday, August 23— 
Dallesport Community Center 

All Working Groups met for the first time on August 9. As deter- 
mined by the Steering Committee, each group is investigating spe- 
cific topics as listed below. If you are interested in finding out what 
happened at the August 9 meeting, call the facilitator listed with 
each group. 

Please remember everyone, even non-task force members, may join 
a Working Group or attend Working Group meetings. 

Working Group til is studying: 

environmental, social, and economic impacts resulting from 
hydroelectric development, assessment of impacts on local 
land-use patterns. 
Members: 

John Doe Jane Doe 



111-1111 



222-2222 



Jane Doe 
333-1212 



John Doe 
444-3232 



John Doe 
321-1234 



Jane Doe 
123-4321 



Working Group #2 is studying: 

hydroelectric alternatives identified by Bechte), regulatory proc- 
ess surrounding hydioelectric project siting, relationship of 
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BP A to PUD, authority and legal powers granted to the PUD 
by Washington state. 

Members: 



Working Group #3 is studying: 

Klickitat County's future energy needs (also regional energy 
needs), regional energy policy requirements and legislation 
affecting the PUD, past and present energy policy assumptions. 



Working Group # 4 is studying: 

economic viability of energy or alternatives available to the 



Note that Working Groups #3 and H are meeting together. 
Members: 




John Doe 
778-1256 



John Doe 
555-3232 
Jane Doe 
876-5678 



PUD. 



John Doe 
343-3333 
J. Doe 
878-9999 




Jane Doe 
888-7667 



John Doe 
222-0009 



Item #12 



Memorandum of Agreement 

A Public Participation Program for 
Reviewing the Proposed White Salmon River 
Hydroelectric Project in Klickatat County 

May, 1932 
Approvals: 

Klickitat County 
Citizen Steering Committee P.U.D. Commissioners 



Chairman, Project Facilitator 

Department of Rural Sociology 
Washington State University 
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Memorandum of Agreements 

A Public Participation Program for 
Reviewing the Proposed White Salmon River 
Hydroelectric Project in Klickitat C junty 

The followirg agreements outline the responsibilities and duties of 
the major participants in the Klickitat County Public Participation 
program. This program focuses specifically on the proposal to 
build a hydroelectric project on the White Salmon River. 

Program participants— citizen representatives, public utility 
district officials, and program facilitators— agree to support the 
basic goals of the citizen participation program. These goals include: 

1. The public must be involved during the final consideration 
process, rather than being asked to approve a decision that has 
already been made. 

2. The public participation program must be supported by local 
public officials, community leaders, and the general public, so 
that it becomes an integral part of the community rather than 
being imposed on it by outsiders. 

3. The program must facilitate and encourage two-way dialogue 
between concerned citizens and public officials so that all parties 
will be fully aware of different needs and concerns. 

4. Through an active collaborative process, the community must 
follow a comprehensive plan specifying how the public participa- 
tion program will be conducted, so that all participants under- 
stand and agree on what is to be done. 

5. Citizens and agency officials must be assured of equal access to 
technical expertise and factual information pertaining to the 
siting issue. 

6. The PUD Commissioners will receive a summary report drafted 
by the Citizens' Committee to be completed by September 15, 
1982. The summary report will outline factors favoring and 
opposing the project and related project alternatives. 

In addition to the goals stated above, program participants 
recognize the need to accept specific responsibilities. Such responsi- 
bilities are listed beiow. 

Public Utility District Responsibility 

1. The PUD Commissioners will provide reasonable access to all 
available information concerning the project. 

2. The PUD Commissioners will contribute technical assistance 
and reasonable financial aid for preparing and distributing proj- 
ect information. 

144 
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3. The PUD Commissioners will not take any actions during the 
citizen participation program which would commit the PUD to a 
decision to approve or disapprove of the siting Proposal. 

4. The PUD Commissioners will attend a public iorum at the end 
of the citizen participation program. Citizens' Committee lead- 
ers will present the findings of the citizen participation program 
at this forum. 

5. The PUD Commissioners will receive and respond formally to 
the summary report. 

Citizen Representative Responsibility 

1. County residents serving on the Citizens' Committee and proj- 
ect-related working groups are willing to be fully informed about 
the siting proposal or aspects of the ^sue which they are reviewing. 

2. Citizens' Committee and working group members will share all 
project-related information they receive with other citizens serv- 
ing on program-related committees and general public. 

3. Citizens' Committee and working group members will support 
the goals of the citizen participation program as outlined on the 
attached sheet. 

4. The Citizens' Committee will prepare a summary report that 
will be presented to the PUD Commissioners. The summary 
report will outline factors favoring and opposing the project and 
related project alternatives. 

Facilitator Responsibility 

1. A full-time facilitator, assisted by faculty and staff of Washing- 
ton State University, will provide professional leadership of the 
citizen participation program. 

2. The facilitator, along with WSU faculty and staff, will provide 
technical assistance for implementing the citizen participation 
program. 

3. The facilitator will provide assistance in the preparation and 
distribution of project-related information from all relevant 
sources. 

4. The facilitator will assist in conducting a citizen participation 
program promoting citizen paiticipation throughout Klickitat 
County. 

5. The facilitator will assist in conducting a citizen participation 
program that promotes extensive information exchange among 
all participants and an intensive educational process which ad- 
dresses all project issues. 
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The facilitator will assist the Citizens' Committee in preparing a 
summary report that will be presented to the PUD Commissioners. 
The summary report will outline factors favoring and opposing 
the project and related project alternatives. 
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Saturday, August 28 
9A.M.T04P.M. 
Community Center Auditorium 
White Salmon, Washington 

The Citizen Task Force of the Klickitat County Public Involvement 
Program requested speakers from agencies and other groups who 
can answer specific questions related to the proposed hydroelectric 
project on the White Salmon River. All speakers are being invited 
to come on one day, so that the Task Force and the public can come 
to one event and hear a series of talks and ask questions. 



Morning Session 

* Mr. Paul Terrell, Bechtel Project Director, White Salmon 
River Project 

* Mr. John Meersman, Bechtel Environmental Specialist 

* Dr. Eldon Franz, Environmental Scientist, Washington State 
University 

* Mr. Sam Wrigh^ Director of Habitat Management, Washing- 
ton State Department of Fisheries 



Afternoon Session 

* MS. NOREEN LEAkY, Snake River Area Power Manager, Bonne- 
ville Power Administration 

* Dr. William Freudenburg, Social Impact Assessment Specialist, 
Washington State University 

* Mr LesTumidaj, Associate Energy Planner and Environmental 
Scientist, Lane County Council of Governments 

* Representatives from the Washington State Energy Office. 
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KLICKITAT COUNTY PUBLIC 
UTILITY DISTRICT'S WHITE SALMON 
RIVER HYDROELECTRIC POWER 
PROJECT 

In August 1980 the Klickitat 
County Public Utility District (PUD) 
received * three-year preliminary 
permit fron the Federal Lnergv 
Regulatory Commission (f-LRC) to 
study the feasibility of constructing 
a hydroelectric power project on the 
White Salmor River in western Klick- 
itat County. 

In April 1981 the I' I'D authorized 
Bcchtcl Civil a.id Minerals. Inc . oi 
S.in Francisco to determine whether 
or nut such a project would bt 
practical under currc nt economic . 
institutional (social) , and environ- 
mental conditions 

In Novf nber 1981 He chtil com- 
plete d its Ph *st 1 Conceptual Plan- 
ning Report which consult red thrc c 
# stor ijje tTi< rn*tive s r d.c , dams 
with reser\ oirs) .md thrct. "run- 
oi-river altmutivis* (it,, spillw.iy 
dams Dm! divert some river w it< r) 
Of the mx attern .tuts considert d . 
Hcc htc 1 rrCommi tu't d " Run -of -River 
Altt rnstivc C " ' 

SI MMAHY OF 'III PROPOSrD PRO- 
II CT, "PI *l-Or-RIVH< Al n R N A - 
n\ ! ( ' 

I mis .dternati\c consists of •* 
diversion din it about River Mile 21 
(approximately fo ir mi Irs down-river 
of the City of TroJt Lake). ,» single 
powerhouse on the northern tip of 
Northwestern Lake <38 megawatt 
(MW) installed capacity), and abou' 



13 miles of large diameter buried 
pipeline and penstock. The pro- 
posed diversion dam is a 35 foot 
high, 105 foot long concrc'v gravit*. 
dam and spillway at 1600 foot eleva- 
tion. It would be situated about 3/4 
mile east uf County Highway 141 A 
concrett intake structure will be 
located in the right abutment of th. 
dam and will divert water into a S00 
fo<ii long, 14 foot diameter tunnel 
This tunnel is to serve as i diver- 
sion tunn 1 during construction a id 
will tat i - U ad into i 9 foot dnme'er 
steel pipe inc , lined, coited. and 
buried for its entire length of about 
13 mile* (o9,400 feet) This pipeline 
would follow the elevation contours 
on the slope s w of the White 
Salmon Rivir jnd then tirop down te» 
the Northwt stern 1 ake Powerhouse 
its final 7 .000 feet (Set Project Site 
Map) 

ICONOMIC I VALUATION OF- 1 HL 
P^OPOSfD PROJECT 

The lUehtc' report (Table 2-1. 
pg. 2-12) provide* the following 
oconon ic sumrmrv of the propose cJ 
protect The financing basi* «'f 
these estimates is ^0 year tax-ixenipt 
bonds jt 12 and 14 percent annual 
interest and a cost bisis in mid- 1981 
d> irs. 



A HL KLICKITAT COUNTY PUBLIC 
INVOLVEMENT PROGRAM, 
T I IF PUD, AND YOU 

In order to obtain needed 
public input, a county-wtde public 
involvement task force has been 
assembled to investigate the need 
for a power project and the critical 
issues surrounding the develop- 
ment of any project on the White 
Salmon River Staff of Washington 
State University arc assisting 
members of the Task Force in 
carrying out the public involve- 
ment program The PUD Commis- 
sioners have agreed not to make 
any decisions Committing the PUD 
to further action until the Task 
f-orce has completed its report in 
late September. The Task Force, 
comprised solely of Klickitat Coun- 
ty residents from all walks of life, 
is actively seeking your input. 
Questions about the hydropower 
project alternatives. the Tas'< 
force, or your involvement ir the 
program may be directed to 

Darryll Olsen 

Klickitat County Public 

Involvement Program 

773-5200 (Goldendalc) 

IV Hi '< wSvJ, Pullman) 



*A copy of the Bechtcl report 
which includes descriptions of the 
other alternatives, is available for 
public review at the Klickitat County 
Public Library ir. Goldendalc 
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Item #15 

Selected Results of the "Energy and the Future Survey" 
for Klickitat County 

Department of Rural Sociology 
Washington State University 
August 26, 1982 

A survey was sent to a random sample of Klickitat County residents 
during June, 1982. Although questionnaires are still being received, 
336 (65%) have been returned at this time. This survey asked 
questions about a number of energy issues in the United States and 
Washington, and also about the Klickitat County PUD's proposed 
construction of a low-head hydroelectric generating facility on the 
White Salmon River. This paper gives a brief summary of some of 
the survey results concerning the PUD's proposed project. 

In general, 148 (44%) of those sampled felt they had little or 
no information regarding the project, slightly fewer (135 - 40%) 
felt they had a moderate amount of information, and 32 (9.5%) 
thought they had a lot of information. Specific questions concern- 
ing the project indicate that, in many instances, a large number of 
people were unsure about various aspects of the project. When 
asked what the project involved, 113 (33.6%) thought it involved 
the flooding of a small amount of land, 47 (14.0%) accurately 
indicated that it involved an underground pipeline, and 131 (39.0%) 
were unsure. People accurately indicated whee the PUD gets its 
power, with 206 (61.3%) saying it was purchased from Bonneville 
Power Administration (BP A). However, 51 (15.2%) 'lid it was 
partly received from BP A and some other dams, while 61 (18.2%) 
were unsure. Many people did not know how the cost of electricity 
from the project would compare to the cost of electricity from 
nuclear facilities (1 57, 46.7%), but a fairly large share of the people 
thought that it would cost somewhat less (118, 35.1%). When 
asked about the total costs of the project, a very large number (263, 
78.3%) did not know what it would cost and 30 (8.9%) accurately 
indicated it was estimated to cost $88 million. 

Other more general questions were asked regarding the project. 
A very large number (276, 82.1%) did not attend any of the PUD 
meetings on the project. Many (113, 33.6%) were unsure of the 
major reason for the PUD wanting to build the project, whereas 80 
(23.8%) thought the reason was to generate electricity from a 
renewable resource. Almost equal numbers thought the project was 
supported because of its low-cost electricity arid the need for energy 
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self-sufficiency in the county. The sources that people were most 
likely to rely upon for information concerning the project were: (1) 
local newspapers-99 (29.5%), (2) Friends of the White Salmon— 58 
(17.3%), (3) the PUD officials— 53 (15.8%), and (4) a number were 
unsure— 48 (14.3%). When asked if a citizen participation program 
was an effective way of making the views of Klickitat County 
residents known to the PUD officials, 227 (67.6%) said it was 
either definitely or prooably effective. Some people thought it 
would not be an effective means of making residents' views known 
(61,18.2%). 

\ couple of opinion questions were also asked. The first v as 
whether Klickitat County could meet its future energy needs through 
conservation or through the acquisition or generation of more 
electricity. Many (171, 50.9%) thought more electricity would be 
needed and 93 (27 7%) thought that conservation would help to 
fulfill the county's needs. The second question asked what effects 
the people thought the project might have on the environment. A 
large number (104, 31.0%) thought the project would be seriously 
harmful, 119 (35.0%) thought it would be slightly harmful, and 
59 (17.6%) thought there would be no harm. 

Overall, 66 people (19.6%) strongly favored the PUD's 
proposed project, 55 (16.4%) mildly favored it, 42 (12.5%) were 
neutral about the project, 31 (9.2%) mildly opposed it, and 91 
(27.1%) strongly opposed it. Put in more general terms, 36.0% 
favor the project and 36.3% oppose the project, while 12.5% are 
neutral about it. 
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Item #16 

Summary of Questions Answered 
at Task Force Speaker's Day 

1. What is the major obstacle to developing a new hydroelectric 
project? 

For small utilities such as the Klickitat PUD, the main 
problem is marketing surplus power from the project, (Gil 
McCoy, Washington State Energy Office) 

2. Can the Bonneville Power Administration purchase power 
from a new hydro electric project? 

Bonneville's position toward purchasing new resources is 
uncertain at present. Under current forecasts, Bonneville 
sees no need for new resources until the late '80s or early 
'90s. The agency also is awaiting the regional power plan, 
a draft of which is due late this year from the Northwest 
Power Planning Council. The council is conducting an 
assessment of present and proposed resources, which will 
be incorporated into the regional plan to help identify 
future resources for acquisition by Bonneville. (Noreen 
Leary, Bonneville Power Administration) 

3. Has the White Salmon River project been reviewed for cost- 
effectiveness by Bonneville? 

No, it has not. It was submitted when Bonneville issued a 
request for new resources last year, but was rejected from 
consideration because it was not far enough along in the 
licensing project. The 22 projects the agency did review 
were subsequently turned away, at least for the present, 
because of the lower growth forecast in this year's power 
forecast. (Leary) 

4. What factors did Bonneville examine on the 22 projects? 

The four criteria used by Bonneville were: (1) levelized 
resource cost of less than 35 mills (3.5 cents) per kilowatt- 
hour over the life of the project (the 50-year licensing 
period for hydro projects), (2) a nominal cost (the cost at 
which the surplus could be sold out of the region) in the 
first year oi around 30 mills (3.0 cents) per kilowatt-hour, 
(3) the bulk of production must come on line in the late 
1980s, or (4) the resource would be lost to the region if not 
developed for Bonneville. (Leary) 
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5. How attractive is the White Salmon River project for future 
acquisition by Bonneville? 

The attractiveness of the project, on a cost basis, is unde- 
terminable at present. The figures on project cost pre- 
pared by Bechtel in its conceptual report must be converted 
to Bonneville-type figures for levelized cost, using the 
same methodology Bonneville uses. Once that is done, 
then the project can be evaluated for long-term cost against 
other proposed resources in the region. (McCoy) 

6. Why are the figures different? 

The real benefits of hydro power are realized after the 
debt incurred for construction is retired. Then the project 
produces power with minimal operation and maintenance 
costs. That is why it is necessary to evaluate the cost over 
the long term, not just over the debt-service period as 
done in the Bechtel report. (McCoy) 

7. If Bonneville will not purchase the power from a project, what 
options does a small utility have for marketing power? 

Some small utilities desiring to develop their own hydro 
projects have taken on a larger utility as a partner. Such 
an agreement allows the larger utility to purchase surplus 
power from the project without the need for Bonneville to 
purchase and market the power. (McCoy) 

8. If the PUD's preliminary permit to study the project rurs out 
before the PUD is ready to apply for a license to construct, 
could it refile for another preliminary permit? 

It could, but it is uncertain whether the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission would grant another preliminary 
permit. The commission is development oriented and would 
try to find an applicant more willing to develop the project. 
(McCoy) 

9. Is it likely that FERC will change its attitude to allow the 
Northwest Power Planning Council to "plan for uncertainty" 
by allowing utilities to plan projects up to the construction 
phase, then shelve the projects for their own use until they are 
needed by the region? 

The regional power council might approach the commis- 
sion with the possibility of allowing greater regional con- 
trol of power development, but FERC probably will not 
change its policies. (McCoy) 
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10. In BechtePs conceptual plan for alternative C, why was a 
minimum stream flow at the diversion dam near Trout Lake set 
at 20 cubic feet per second? 

The Bechtel study assumed an operating regime that maxi- 
mized power production from the project. The 20-cfs 
figure wa c chosen to protect the resident fish population 
below the dam site. The 20-cfs figure also was used on a 
similar project on the Sultan River, where no anadromous 
fishery presently exists. If anadromous fish runs are to be 
restored in the river, significant study would be required 
to determine requirements for flow and passage at the 
diversion dam as well as conditions at the powerhouse 
site. (John Meersman, Bechtel environmental specialist) 

11. What is the effect of the diversion downstream from the pro- 
posed dam site? 

The stretch of the White Salmon River below the pro- 
posed dam is a gaining reach, where much water enters the 
river. This amount of water is considerably more than the 
surface drainage would suggest, indicating that a lot of 
ground water is entering the river. The inflow of water 
below the dam is significant enough that the impact of the 
diversion is mitigated downstream and would hardly be 
noticeable to a casual observer at Husum during the sum- 
mer months, when smaller amounts of water would be 
diverted at the dam. (Paul Terrell, Bechtel project director) 

12. Would anadromous fish be able to swim upstream in a flow of 
20 cubic feet per second? 

The most likely fish that would travel as far upriver as the 
proposed dam site are steelhead, since salmon could not 
overcome obstacles near BZ Corners. Whether fish could 
migrate upstream under certain conditions is best deter- 
mined by the fish themselves and is not easily determined 
by study. (Sam Wright, Washington Department of Fish- 
eries) 

13. What is the most significant social impact from the proposed 



Aesthetics and quality of life would be most seriously 
affected. Aesthetics includes the values of local residents 
toward impacts and how they feel about the impacts. The 
quality of life also involves local values, and how people 
view the project and its effects on their life styles. These 
impacts, while most important, also are the most difficult 
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to quantify and evaluate. (Dr. William Freudenburg, Wash- 
ington State University sod°J impact assessment specialist) 

14. What are some fr-'oYS local residents should consider in plan- 
ning the project and assessing impacts? 

An environmental impact statement is basically a forecast 
of what might happen if a project is carried out. While it is 
valuable to planning and regulatory agencies, it is not the 
only thing local residents should consider. These residents 
should be involved in "futuring" as well as forecasting, or 
planning to deal with impacts. "Futuring" involves not 
only forecasting what might occur if present assumptions 
are carried out, but also how those assumptions might be 
changed in the years to come. (Dr. Eldon Franz, Washing- 
ton State University environmental scientist) 

15. How big a construction force would be required to build # 
alternative C of the White Salmon River project? 

A ballpark figure, without the benefit of professional cost 
estimators, is about 150 workers over an 18-month period. 
This figure might vary if, for instance, the contractor 
decided to do as much work as possible during the sum- 
mer months. Most of these skills required would be avail- 
able "locally," but for such a project, the local area from 
which workers would be drawn would extend as far away 
as Portland. (Terrell) 

16. Is conservation an option for the Klickitat PUD? 

Yes. Conservation is one of the major provisions of the 
regional power act parsed in 1980. The act gives Bonne- 
ville the authority to acquin: conservation as any other 
resource, under the assjmption that conservation makes 
additional power available to offset the need for new 
generation. The act also gives a 10 percent price edge to 
conservation, which would require Bonneville to purchase 
conservation even if it cost 10 percent more than the 
cheapest new generation available. Conservation also helps 
"slow down the meter" for a community, allowing energy 
money to be spent locally, where much of the skills 
required tor implementing conservation measures are 
available, rather than outside the community to purchase 
additional power. (Les Tumidaj, associate energy planner, 
Lane County Council of Governments) 

17. What measures can provide significant savings in homes? 

Two major areas exist for home conservation: electric 
heating and electric hot water heating. In single- and 
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multi-family residences as well as in mobile homes, a 
savings of 25 percent or more might be realized with new 
conservation measures in existing residences. Simply wrap- 
ping hot water heaters with insulation can bring a 10 
percent savings, and shower flow restrictors can save en- 
ergy as well, although they are not popular. Other areas in 
which savings could be realized are home appliances, where 
education could promote greater use of more efficient 
appliances, and in new construction, where 50 to 65 per- 
cent reductions in space heating requirements could be 
realized. (Tumidaj) 

18. What measures are available to provide savings in the commer- 
cial and industrial sectors? 

The areas for conservation in these sectors are diverse, 
depending on the facilities in existence. Changes in opera- 
tions and maintenance practices, lighting, heating, insula- 
tion and energy use monitoring all offer possibilities in the 
commercial sector. Energy-conservation-oriented building 
codes also offer potential for inducing savings in new 
commercial construction. Industrial conservation also is 
attractive but must be assessed on an industry-by-industry 
basis. (McCoy) 

19. What do we need to do to be successful at conserving energy? 

The main problem in implementing conservation mea- 
sures is market penetration. People have to be convinced 
to undertake these measures. Three problems have existed 
for utilities: (1) electricity has been too cheap, (2) reliable 
information is hard to find, and (3) there is a problem 
financing conservation measures. The fiist problem is tak- 
ing care of itself in the form of rising rates, which provide 
an incentive to conserve. Solving the last two require that 
utilities undertake an aggressive marketing e/fort to educa- 
cate their customers, and even provide financing for some 
projects, such as in the Klickitat PUD's home weatheriza- 
tion program. (Tumidaj) 

20. How should conservation programs be planned? 

Since conservation is a community project, the utility 
should work with the county planning department to plan 
community efforts. Attempts should be made to hire an 
energy planner/conservation planner for the county, to 
work for the planning department with the PUD. Plan- 
ning grants are available from the Bonneville Power 
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Administration, which recognizes the need for community 
planning in conservation. (McCoy) 
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Table 1 . How informed do you feel about the issues involved in this proposed project? 

























No 














School District Number 






District 




Response 


94 


203 


215 


400 


401 


402 


403 


404 


405 


406 


Given 


Total 


1. Poorly Informed 


0 


8 


3 


3 


6 


5 


5 


49 


45 


9 


15 


148 


2. Moderately Informed 


0 


7 


2 


7 


1 


10 


3 


36 


51 


7 


11 


135 


3. Well Informed 


0 


0 


0 


4 


1 


2 


0 


5 


17 


1 


2 


32 


4. Uf.:nre 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


1 


5 


11 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


7 


10 


Total 


0 


15 


5 


15 


9 


17 


8 


93 


116 


18 


40 


336 


Table 2. Which one of the following does the cuirent proposal involve? 












School District Number 






No 
District 




Response 


94 


203 


215 


400 


401 


402 


403 


404 


405 


406 


Given 


Total 


1. Flooding a Small 


























Amount of Farmland 


0 


5 


1 


3 


3 


10 


4 


31 


42 


4 


10 


113 


2. Developing a 


























Recreational Area 


0 


1 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


4 


4 


1 


1 


14 


3. Building an Under- 


























ground Pipeline 


0 


1 


I 


9 


1 


1 


1 


2 


24 


1 


6 


47 


4. Unsure 


0 


8 


3 


0 


4 


4 


3 


51 


31 


12 


15 


131 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


*> 


0 


5 


15 


0 


8 


31 



Total 0 15 5 15 9 ^ 17 8 93 116 18 40 336 



Table 3. From where does Klickitat County PUD presently obtain its electricity? 



Response 


94 


203 


215 


400 


School District Number 
401 402 403 404 


405 


406 


No 
District 
Given 


Total 


1. All From the Bonne- 


























ville Power Adminis- 


























tration (BPA) 


0 


10 


3 


9 


7 


12 


7 


62 


63 


13 


20 


206 


2. Part from BPA and 
























Part from Other Dams 


0 


3 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


9 


30 


1 


4 


51 


j. ran rrom BrA and 
























Part from A Coal- 


























burning Plant 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


4. Unsure 


0 


2 


0 


5 


1 


4 


0 


19 


18 


3 


9 


61 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


3 


4 


0 


7 


17 


Total 


0 


15 


5 


15 


9 


17 


8 


93 


116 


18 


40 


336 
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Table 4. How would the cost of electricity produced by the proposed hydroelectric project 
compare with the cost of electricity from a nuclear generating facility 



School District Number 



Response 


94 


203 


215 


400 


401 


402 


403 


404 


405 


406 


Given Total 


1. Somewhat Less Costly 


0 


4 


3 


4 


3 


7 


4 


29 


43 


8 


13 118 


2. About the Same Cost 


0 


3 


0 


3 


0 


2 


0 


5 


11 


2 


I 27 


3. Somewhat More Costly 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


4 


3 


0 


2 12 


4. Unsure 


0 


7 


2 


7 


4 


5 


4 


51 


53 


8 


16 157 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


4 


6 


0 


8 22 


Total 


0 


15 


5 


15 


9 


17 


8 


93 


116 


18 


40 336 



Table 5. The total capital cost of the proposed project is expected to be about how much? 



School District Number 



Response 


94 


203 


215 


400 


401 


402 


403 


404 


405 


406 


Given 


Total 


1. $44 Million 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


2 


1 


0 


7 


2. $66 Million 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


3 


5 


0 


2 


11 


3. $88 Million 


0 


1 


1 


7 


0 


1 


0 


4 


9 


1 


6 


30 


4. Unsure 


0 


14 


4 


8 


7 


11 


8 


80 


91 


15 


25 


263 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


4 


9 


1 


7 


25 


Total 


0 


15 


5 


15 


9 


17 


8 


93 


116 


18 


40 


336 



Table 6. Have you attended any meetings sponsored by the Klickitat County PUD concerning 
the proposed White Salmon River project? 



Response 


94 


203 


215 


400 


School District Number 
401 402 403 404 


405 


406 


No 

LslMl 111 

Given 


Total 


1. No Meetings 


0 


11 


5 


5 


7 


14 


8 


87 


98 


18 


23 


276 


2. One or Two Meetings 


0 


4 


0 


6 


1 


0 


0 


5 


14 


0 


5 


35 


3. Three or More Meetings 


0 


0 


0 


4 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


9 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


1 


4 


0 


9 


16 


Total 


0 


15 


5 


15 


9 


17 


8 




116 


18 


40 


336 
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Table 7. Which one of the following is the major reason offered by PUD officials in support of the proposed project? 



School District Number 



Response 


94 


203 


215 


400 


401 


402 


403 


404 


405 


406 


Given 


Total 


• « * IU VIUVi IrfWn vwdl 


























Electricity for 


























the County 


0 


1 


1 


4 




3 


1 


15 


19 


5 


4 


55 


2. Eventually Make the 


























P/\llrttll Calf Cnffiniont 

county oeii-ouniuent 


























in Energy 


0 


4 


0 


6 


1 


3 


0 


12 


23 


6 


4 


59 


3. Generate Electricity 


























from a Renewable 


























Resource 


0 


4 


3 


1 


2 


5 


1 


23 


32 


3 


6 


80 


4. Unsure 


0 


6 


1 


3 




5 


6 


38 


34 


3 


16 


113 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 


1 


S 


1 


0 


5 


8 


1 


10 


29 


Total 


0 


15 


5 


15 


9 


17 


8 


93 


''6 


18 


40 


336 



Table 8. Which one of the following groups and organizations are you most like 1 ? to rely 
on for in formation concerning the proposed White Salmon River project? 



Response 



1. PUD Officials 

2. Other Public 
Officials 

3. Friend of the 
White Salmon River 

4. The Local Newspaper 

5. Your Friends 

6. Other 

7. Unsure 
Missing 



School District Number 
94 203 215 400 40 1 402 403 404 405 406 



0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Total 



4 
1 

4 

2 
0 
0 
3 
1 

TT 



i 

o 

i 
i 
i 

0 
0 

1 



3 

1 

3 
5 
0 
0 
1 

2 

TT 



4 
5 
1 

0 
1 

2 
17 



0 

0 

2 
2 
3 
0 
1 

0 



20 
9 

10 

25 
3 
0 

17 
9 



13 

9 

23 
38 
3 
1 

14 
15 



No 
District 
Given Total 



93 116 



4 
1 

2 
5 
1 

0 
4 
1 

IF 



9 
15 
0 
0 
5 
8 

~40~ 



53 

23 

58 
99 
13 
1 

48 
41 

336 
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Table 9. Do you think a comprehensive citizen participation program offers an effective way of making 
the views of Klickitat County residents on the proposed White Salmon River project known to 
the PUD officials? 



School District Number District 



Response 


94 


203 


215 


400 


401 


402 


403 


404 


405 


406 


Given 


Total 


1. Definitely Yes 


0 


5 


0 


5 


1 


6 


1 


24 


33 


7 


11 


93 


2. Probably Yes 


0 


6 


3 


5 


4 


7 


5 


43 


40 


9 


12 


134 


3. Probably Not 


0 


1 


2 


4 


2 


1 


0 


11 


24 


2 


5 


52 


4. Definitely Not 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


c 

J 


3 


0 


1 


9 


5. Unsure 


0 


3 


0 


1 


1 


1 


2 


8 


10 


0 


5 


31 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


2 


6 


0 


6 


17 


Total 


0 


15 


5 


15 


9 


17 


8 


93 


116 


18 


40 


336 



Table 10. In your opinion can Klickitat County meet all of its future electricity needs through conservation, 
or will It be necessary to generate or acquire more electricity in some way? 



School District Number District 



Response 


94 


203 


215 


400 


401 


402 


403 


404 


405 


406 


Given 


Tctal 


I. Conservation Will 


























Be Adequate 


0 


5 


2 


7 


4 


6 


3 


23 


30 


7 


6 


93 


2. Must Generate or 


























Acquire More 


























Electricity 


0 


8 


3 


5 


3 


8 


3 


51 


63 


7 


20 


171 


3. Unsure 


0 


2 


0 


3 


1 


2 


2 


16 


19 


4 


7 


56 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


3 


4 


0 


7 


16 


Total 


0 


15 


5 


15 


9 


17 


8 


93 


116 


18 


40 


336 



Table 11. Do you think the proposed White Salmon River hydroelectric project would SERIOUSLY HARM the natural 



Response 


94 


203 


215 


400 


School District Number 
401 402 403 404 






No 
District 
Given 


Total 


1. Seriously Harm 


o 


4 


j 


10 


2 


5 


3 


21 




5 


12 


104 


2. Slightly Harm 


0 


7 


1 


3 




6 


3 


37 


47 


5 


8 


119 


3. Do No Harm 


0 


3 


0 


1 


4 


5 


i 


14 


19 


5 


7 


59 


4. Unsure 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


19 


6 


3 


7 


39 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


5 


0 


6 


15 


Total 


0 


15 


5 


15 


9 


17 


8 


93 


116 


18 


40 


336 



Table 12. All things considered, d o you favor or oppose the proposed White Salmon River hydroelectric project? 



Response 



School District Number 
94 203 215 400 401 402 403 404 405 



No 
District 



406 



1. Strongly Favor It 


0 


4 


1 


0 


3 


6 


1 


16 


23 


3 


9 


66 


2. Mildly Favor It 


0 


1 


0 


3 


0 


2 


1 


22 


18 


2 


6 


55 


3. Neutral Toward It 


0 


2 




1 


1 


1 


2 


13 


12 


3 


5 


42 


4. Mildly Oppose It 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


7 


13 


3 


3 


31 


5. Strongly Oppose It 


0 


3 


2 


9 


2 


5 


3 


15 


38 


4 


10 


91 


6. Unsure 


0 


4 


0 


1 


2 


1 


0 


19 


9 


3 


1 


40 


Missing 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


3 


0 


6 


11 



Total 



15 



15 



17 



93 116 



40 



Appendix B 



Citizen Involvement Techniques 



A wide variety of specific techniques exist to facilitate participation 
during a citizen involvement program. In this section, several citi- 
zen involvement techniques are categorized according to their three 
main objectives: information dissemination and issue understanding, 
citizen/government or industry interaction in planning, and deci- 
sion making. 

Information-dissemination and issue-understanding techniques 
are used to facilitate answering questions that are presented by 
community residents and representatives of the prt ate sector and 
government agencies that have interests in a proposed action. Issue 
understanding is emphasized to stress the importance of communi- 
cating complex and technical information in ways which can be 
easily understood, thereby minimizing confusion that can lead to 
conflict. Informatiodissemination and issue-understaniing tech- 
niques should be tailored to the needs of local communities and 
should be as practical as possible, for without an efficient means of 
exchanging information, planning can become one-sided, and 
decision-making can become biased. Some of these techniques 
offer the opportunity for groups with diverse interests to become 
acquainted in an informal setting— z kind of "breaking-the-ict." 

Citizen/ government or industry interaction techniques involve 
direct communication among the major interest groups, and these 
techniques tend to highlight the perspectives of each party and the 
degree of mutual agreement or dissent. Here, communication is the 
primary medium for assessing alternatives and for reaching partial 
consensus. Such an exchange can result in a better understanding 
among participants of why differing views are expressed. 

After a sufficient amount of review and discussion has occurred, 
decision-malcing techniques become important to the successful 
completion of a citizen involvement program. These techniques 
draw upon a citizen group's experience, knowledge, and organiza- 
tional structure, and focus the members' attention upon the resolu- 
tion of a particular problem or the attainment of a key objective. 
Decision-making techniques reveal the ability of a community to 
respond to outside challenges. Techniques that allow a community 
to organize and govern itself, will significantly influence govern- 
ment and industry representatives to accept collaborative planning. 
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The following techniques are organized to provide easy refer- 
ence. Each technique is briefly discussed and its advantages and 
disadvantages are highlighted. After this material, a selected bibli- 
ography is provided for persons needing further details about spe- 
cific techniques. 



Information Dissemination and Issue 
Understanding 

Brainstorming: The citizen involvement program coordinator con- 
ducts a meeting in which comments are solicited about a specific 
topic. Another person records the comments on butcher paper, a 
blackboard, or an overhead projector, so that the comments are 
clearly seen and acknowledged by all participants. T he comments 
are not evaluated but are sorted into topical categories. The partici- 
pants are then split into groups, and each group evaluates a specific 
category. 



Advantages 

* Is a fairly quick and easy 
means tc inventory major is- 
sues, public concern, and feel- 
ings. 

* Provides a setting where par- 
ticipation in future activities 
may be announced and dis- 
cussed. 



Disadvantages 

* Primarily a one-way interac- 
tion, with public expressing 
views. 

* Can result in a confrontation 
situation. 

* Participants may not be repre- 
sentative. 



Breakfast Meeting: This is a regularly scheduled and centrally 
located meeting designed for informal dialogue between the project 
developers, facilitators, and the public. Listening to public con- 
cerns is the primary role of the developers and facilitators. Com- 
ments may be recorded, summarized, and sent to other participants. 



Advantages Disadvantages 



* Provides an informal atmo- 
sphere. 

* Helps agency/industry keep a 
"pulse" on public concerns 
and feelings. 



* May lim> low-income peo- 
ple's attendance. 

* Noises and dining activities 
may hinder information col- 
lection. 
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* Primarily a one-way interac- 
tion, with public expressing 
views. 

* The number of participants 
must be kept small. 



Direct Mailing: Brochures or "mini-reports" can be mailed 
directly to citizens who live n; the subject community. All bro- 
chures and reports should contain a common package of informa 
tion which outlines specific tecnnical considerations, possible 
alternatives, and other pertinent factors, and also provides the 
names, addresses, and telephone numbers of individuals, organisa- 
tions, or agencies who can provide further information. 



Advantages 

* Distributes information to a 
large number of people— an ef- 
fective and widespread means 
of communication. 



Disadvantages 

* A one-way technique; that is, 
agency and technical experts 
are sending information to the 
community but are not receiv- 
ing any feedback. 

* Offers limited citizen/agency 
or industry contact, 

* Requires extensive preparation, 
and can be moderately expen- 
sive. 



Fast Forum Technique: The fast forum technique involves a 
series of brief surveys that collect citizen feedback on specific ideas 
or actions. It asks for only "yes" or "no" answers to concise 
questions, The surveys can be distributed by local organizations or 
they can be mailed directly. The surveys are periodically distributed 
throughout the community during the policy-making process in 
order to solicit immediate public response. 



Advantages Disadvantages 

* Allows decision-makers to * Is subject to short-term citizen 
"keep their fingers on the perceptions and doesn't nec- 
pulse" of public opinion. essarily represent the collective 

view of the ccmn.unitv. 
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* Individuals may become apa- 
thetic about responding to 
several surveys and give false 
responses or not return the 
surveys. 

* Is strictly a one-way method 
to collect information. 



Field Trip: Either buses are provided or carpools are arranged 
for transportation to the area where the proposed project is to be 
conducted. An on site examination is then conducted, where the 
guide, staff specialists, and outside experts provide information 
about the proposed location, activities, and possible effects, and 
they answer any questions that may be raised. 



Advantages 

* Provides firsthand knowledge 
of site: geology, flora and 
fauna, etc. etc. 

* Printed materials related to the 
site and proposed action can 
be distributed. 

* Provides an informal setting 
for discussion. 



Disadvantages 

* Requires much planning for 
advance notice, transportation, 
accessibility, etc. 

* Weather may interfere with the 
trip. 

* Physical condition and capa- 
bilities of participants needs 
to be taken into account. 

* A number of experts may need 
to be present to answer ques- 
tions. 

* Citizen/agency or industry in- 
teraction is minimal. 

* Insects, noises, and other fac- 
tors may inhibit group inter- 
action. 



Hotlines: Hotlines provide a ready source of information which 
citizens can obtain at their convenience. Government agencies or 
community organizations can hire hotline personnel to answer 
questions, direct individuals to the proper sources, and register 
names for specific mailing lists. 
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Advantages 

* Allow for quick information 
dissemination. 

* Can serve as a means of receiv- 
ing citizen input. 



Disadvantages 

* Primarily a one-way informa- 
tion exchange technique. 

* Provide limited citizen/agency 
or industry contact. 

* Can be expensive to operate. 



Information Centers: Such centers are well-publicized spots 
where public information can be easily obtained. They can be 
formal centers, established exclusively to disseminate information, 
or they can be informal areas where citizens normally gather, such 
as banks, barber sftops, taverns, stores, etc. 



Advantages 

* Allow quick and easy accessi- 
bility to information. 

* Represent agency's or indus- 
try's desire to make informa- 
tion ? xessible. 

* Can be staffed by profession- 
als who are capable of giving 
accurate information or pro- 
viding correct information 
sources to the public. 



Disadvantages 

* Provide marginal citizen/ 
agency or industry contact and 
communication. 

* Require careful planning and 
substantial effort. 

* Can be costly in terms of per- 
sonnel and informational ma- 
terial expenses. 

* Can provide misinformation if 
not staffed by knowledgeable 
personnel. 



Information Seminars: Information seminars bring together, 
in a face-to-face setting, all interested parties who are affected by 
potential development. In this relatively informal setting, citizens 
and government and industry representatives can ask questions, 
present specific technical information, and freely discuss alterna- 
tives and impacts upon the community. Technical advisors and 
program facilitators should always be present in order to answer 
questions and moderate discussion. 



Advantages Disadvantages 

* Provide ? two-way informa- * Can become confrontation 
tion exchange medium. meetings between opposing 
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* A high degree of citizen agency 
contact is achieved. 

* Problems and alternatives can 
be freely discussed without the 
need, or the social and politi- 
cal pressure, to arrive at for- 
mal decisions. 

* The information given helps 
to build community awareness. 



interests, rather than free infor- 
mation-and-discussion settings, 
unless participant discussion is 
guided by a neutral moderator. 



Informal Group Discussions: Informal group meetings consist 
of small discussion groups which involve community leaders, gen- 
eral citizens, agency officials, and any combination thereof. Their 
primary purpose is to present information, analyze community 
needs, outline community opinions, and discuss ideas for stimulat- 
ing community awareness of key issues. 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



* Can begin the initial process 
of information exchange and 
community needs assessment 
among community leaders and 
agency and industry represen- 
tatives. 

* Their informal nature encour- 
ages a high degree of intimate 
citizen/agency or industry 
contact. 

* Individuals who would remain 
silent under more formal con- 
ditions express opinions. 



Informal group meetings sel- 
dom reflect community-wide 
representation. 



Mass Media: This technique is the planned and systematic use 
of major media, such as news releases, articles in local publications, 
newsletters, brochures, pamphlets, paid ads, posters and displays, 
public service announcements, participation-style radio and televi 
sion programs, television documental ies, and radio and television 
talk shows. Using mass media can be one of the most effective ways 
to spread general information or provide details concerning a particu- 
lar issue. Agencies can transmit directly pertinent information, and 
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community organizations can inform citizens of important meeting 
dates. 



Advantages 

* Ensures wide community in- 
formation coverage. 

* Enables technical advisors to 
debate issues and alternatives 
before a wide audience. 

* Citizens have the convenience 
of sitting in their own homes 
and assessing technical infor- 
mation. 



Disadvantages 

* Requires careful planning, and 
can be costly. 

* Is generally a one-way infor- 
mation exchange medium. 



On She Demonstration: Participants are transported to the 
proposed project area or a similar site and a demonstration of the 
proposed activities is provided. Information is provided and ex- 
perts are available to answer questions. 



Advantages 

* Provides firsthand knowledge 
of site: geology, flora and 
fauna, etc. 

* Provides information about a 
specific topic or activity. 

* Printed materials can be distri- 
buted and related to site. 

* Provides an informal setting 
for discussion. 



Disadvantages 

* Requires much planning for 
advanct notice, transportation, 
accessibility, etc. 

* Weather may interfere with the 
trip. 

* Physical condition and capa- 
bilities of participants needs to 
be taken into account. 

* A badly run demonstration 
could be a negative influence. 

* Safety of participants must be 
provided. 

* A number of experts may need 
to be present to answer ques- 
tions. 

* Citizen/agency or industry in- 
teraction is minimal. 
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* Insects, noises, and other fac- 
tors may inhibit group inter- 
action. 



Open House: A well-known public building is used to set up 
informational displays, maps, photographs, and brochures and 
handouts are available. Project developers, facilitators, staff 
specialists, and outside experts are present to provide information, 
answer questions, and discuss the issues in an informal but poten- 
tially in-depth manner. 



Advantage. 

* Provides an informal, personal 
citizen/agency or industry con- 
tact atmosphere. 

* Allows quick and easy access 
to a large amount of informa- 
tion. 

* The public may attend at their 
convenience and spend as 
much time as necessary. 



Disadvantages 



* Requires much planning, time, 
and expense. 

* Requires experts who can an- 
swer any questions presented 
over a long time period. 



Surveys: Community-wide surveys can be conducted in many 
ways and can include a wide variety of questions. Survey question- 
naires can be mailed to local citizens or dropped off at their homes; 
or the organizer can make use of telephone interviews or direct 
person-to-person interviews. 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



* Provide a means for monitor- 
ing community attitudes, 
knowledge, and opinions. 

* Can be relatively inexpensive 
information-gathering devices. 

* Individuals selected for the sur- 
vey can be found by reviewing 
voter registration lists, tele- 
phone directories, etc. 
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* Might require more time and 
expense than organizers desire. 

* If used too often or if requir- 
ing a lot of time and expertise 
to complete, citizens may not 
respond. 
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* Can allow for statistically ran- 
dom sampling, thereby ensur- 
ing representative community 
opinions. 

* Mailed questionnaires can in- 
clude space for additional 
comments. 

♦Can indicate the degree of 
community consensus on im- 
portant issues. 



Task Force: A task force comprises citizen representatives 
which form a planning or advisory body. After reviewing informa- 
tion about a specific issue or option, the task force recommends a 
course of action to a decision-making body. Task force representa- 
tives should include members of the community from all economic 
levels and geographic locales. 



Advantages 

* Generates greater citizen par- 
ticipation throughout the 
community, spreading to citi- 
zen awareness and citizen ex- 
pertise. 

* Giving task force groups well- 
defined objectives helps deci- 
sion-making bodies to assess 
the alternatives during the 
planning phase. 

* Encourages a creative ap- 
proach to problem solving. 



Disadvantages 

* Members must understand that 
they are accountable to a citi- 
zen decision-making body. 

* Members must be willing to 
spend considerable amounts of 
time in order to accomplish 
their objective. 

* Members must be given sub- 
stantial amounts of informa- 
tion and help from technical 
experts. 



Working Groups: Participants are divided into groups of 
approximately 6 to 12 members. Each g/oup must have members 
who represent a variety of views and positions within the affected 
area. Members act as a communication hnk to the organization, 
agency, or group they represent. Each group works with the devel- 
opers or facilitators throughout a review or planning period. The 
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first meeting is called by the facilitator who informs the group of 
what will need to be reviewed, and how their efforts will be utilized. 
Thereafter the members call the meetings as they deem necessary 
for the proper investigation of an issue. Facilitators and staff 
specialists assist in conducting meetings, answering questions, and 
collecting information. The group is given no decision-making 
authority. 



Advantages 

* Much information can be as- 
similated and discussed. 

* A high degree of citizen/agency 
or industry interaction occurs. 

* Issues can be fully discussed 
and solutions developed. 

* Provides an instant feedback 
*o the agency or industry. 



Disadvantages 

* Requires much time and ef- 
fort by citizen /agency or in- 
dustry participants. 

* Members may not be represen- 
tative of general public. 

* Members must report to their 
organizations or agencies about 
information collected and is- 
sues discussed. 

* A great deal of information 
must be available and experts 
must be present. 



Workshops: Workshops are special information review ses- 
sions which are open to citizens, government officials, and industry 
representatives. In an intense educational environment, partici- 
pants identify and analyze major points of specific topics, issue:, or 
alternatives. 



Advantages 

* Are a practical method of in- 
troducing new ideas. 

* Offer a high degree of citizen/ 
government or industry con- 
tact. 

* Successful workshops can sub- 
stantially improve the knowl- 
edge, and can mirror the per- 
ceptions of all groups involved. 



Disadvantages 

* For the best results, work- 
shops should require some 
participant selectivity, with the 
result that community repre- 
sentation is not achieved. 

* Care must be taken so that 
workshops do not become ma- 
nipulative or "co-optive tools" 
of the government oi* industry 
representatives, or other well- 
informed special interest 
groups. 
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Citizen/Government or Industry Interaction 

Advocacy Planning: Whenever a community decides to follow the 
course of advocacy planning, attempts to reach a citizen/government 
or industry consensus are abandoned. Citizen groups may employ a 
professional advocate, usually a lawyer, who directly confronts 
government agencies or industry on behalf of the community. The 
advocate seeks to advance and protect community interests during 
the policy-making process. Frequently, advocacy planning goes 
beyond the normal stages 0 f confrontation. When this occurs, 
citizens abandon at. forms of negotiation, and as the ultimate 
strategy, attempt to wrestle a favorable decision for the community 
from the courts. 



Advantages 

* Brings technical disputes di- 
rectly ic :he forefront for 
public scrutiny. 

* Can check government or in- 
dustry manipulation. 



Disadvantages 

* Any kind of community/ 
agency or industry consensus 
is usually destroyed. 

* Is an expensive form of nego- 
tiation for all of the groups 
participating in the policy- 
formation process. 



Citizen Advisory Committee: The citizen advisory committee 
is a small group of persons chosen to represent the views of the 
community-at-large, and it is directed to give government and 
industry representatives advice concerning policy decisions. Citi- 
zens selected for the advisory committee are usually chosen by an 
agency or industry and then tacitly approved by the community. 
The advisory committee reviews proposed agency or .industry plans, 
assesses community opinions and attitudes, and then prepares a 
formal recommendation to government or industry based upon 
their interpretation of public desires. Their sole claim to power 
rests upon the influence of citizen recommendations. 



Advantages 



* Serves as a liaison between 
agencies and community. 

* Allows government and indus- 
try personnel to work directly 
with a single group of citizen 
representatives. 



FRIC 



Disadvantages 



* Membership is seldom repre- 
sentative. 

* Traditionally has low citizen 
input, thus making it difficult 
to obtain wide community sup- 
port fur its recommendations. 
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* Individuals who are appointed 
to the advisory committee r >ust 
be willing to spend consider- 
able amounts of time on their 
appointed duties. 

* Lacks tangible power to influ- 
ence agencies or industry. 



Citizen Assemblies: An area where development is proposed, 
is divided into several districts, and a citizen representative from 
each district meets with other district representatives in a citizen 
assembly. What emerges is an unofficial citizen congress. Representa- 
tives are responsible for reviewing technical information, meeting 
with agency and industry representatives, and determining the best 
community alternatives. 



Advantages 

* Guarantee community-wide 
representation. 

* Establish good citizen/agency 
or industry contact. 

* Are difficult for agencies or 
industries to manipulate or 
co-opt. 



Disadvantages 

* Organizing the citizen assem- 
blies requires a great deal of 
time and planning. 

* Citizen representatives are re- 
quired to devote large amounts 
of time to their assigned duties. 



Community Impact Committee: This group's main responsibility 
is to determine Jhe probable social and economic impacts of a 
proposed development upon a community. It conducts public meet- 
ings for information exchange and makes recommendations to 
government leaders, agency officials, and industry representatives. 
Representation on the community impact committee includes local 
government leaders, public service personnel, community merchants, 
a wide range of general citizens, and agency and industry represen- 
tatives. The community impact committee is an information collector, 
information disseminator, and advisory board to local government. 



Advantages Disadvantages 

* Allows for a high degree of * Citizens may not be adequately 

citizen /agency or industry represented, 
contact, bringing significant 
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interest groups together in a * Is vulnerable to agency or in- 
unified governing body. dustry manipulation and co- 
optation. 



Community Forum: A community forum can be an informa- 
tion dissemination process, a citizen/agency or industry interaction 
process, or a combination thereof. At its best, the community 
forum is the answer to avoiding the pressures and confrontations of 
a formal public hearing. Like the public hearing, it brings together 
citizens, agency or industry representatives, and a host of technical 
experts; but the major difference is that formal testimony is not 
recorded and documented as being the final public, agency, or 
industry position. The forum allows direct, but not binding, views 
to be pr sented. It is, in a sense, a rehearsal of the formal public 
hearing, where views will go on record as being the final word. A 
forum gives all participating groups time to reanalyze their original 
positions, continue an open dialog, and anticipate the expected 
results of a formal public hearing. 



Advantages 

* Provides excellent citizen/ 
agency or industry contact. 

* Offers the opportunity for 
widespread citizen participa- 
tion. 

* Tends to limit confiontation 
politics and ill feelings between 
active parties. 



Disadvantages 

* Special interest groups can gain 
control of forum presentations 
and information, unless a neu- 
tral moderator is present. 



Community Planning Council: Establishing a community plan- 
ning council is a long-term commitment to community planning 
and policy making. It is a formally elected or appointed citizen 
body that becomes a permanent advisory committee to local 
government, state and federal agencies, or industry. The council's 
job is to review agency or industry planning proposals, respond to 
questions from the public, and recommend appropriate policy 
decisions. 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



* Ensures a firm citizen commit- * Is seldom a representative citi- 
ment to public participation. zen body. 
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* Creates an ongoing citizen ad- 
visory body for government 
and industry referral. 



* Is susceptible to government 
and industry manipulation and 
co-optation. 



Community-Sponsored Meetings: Community-sponsored meet- 
ings are arranged and chaired by leaders of a specific citizen group, 
local organization, or by local officials. The sponsoring group 
invites agency and industry representatives or technical experts to 
the meetings, and establishes the agenda or the priorities of the 
meetings. 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



* Give citizens the feeling that 
the "show" belongs to them 
and not to the participating 
agency or industry. 

* Tend to allow for wide citizen 
participation. 

* Offer a high degree of citizen/ 
agency or industry contact. 



* May be purposely designed to 
embarrass or discredit agency 
or industry officials. 



Lobbying: Lobbying can be conducted in various ways. Citi- 
zens may decide to limit lobbying activities to writing letters, to 
telephoning elected representatives, or to sending petitions or tele- 
grams to pertinent state and federal officials. In order to gain 
greater influence, citizens may decide to employ a full-time lobbyist 
who r r esents, directly, community views to state or federal govern- 
ment legislators. Some lobbying procedures can be utilized along 
with other citizen involvement techniques without endangering 
citizen/agency or industry communication. 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



* Some procedt ;es, such as the 
sending of telegrams to repre- 
sentatives, require little citizen 
effort or time. 

* Is a traditional citizen right. 

* Citizens give greater political 
impact to their views through 
lobbying measures. 



* Some procedures, such as the 
employing of a full-time lob- 
byist, are expensive. 

* Does not always provide gov- 
ernment officials with a "bal- 
anced" view of issues. 
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Ombudsperson: The ombudsperson serves as an independent, 
impartial 'hird party who mediates citizen/agency or industry 
redresses, complaints, and preferences. The ombudsperson pos- 
sesses no actual power, but serves to help each interest group arrive 
at a common viewpoint or consensus. The ombudsperson attempts 
to identify the positive and negative features of the views which 
have been presented by citizens, government, and industry repre- 
sentatives, and contribute to mutual understanding among partic- 
ipants. 



Advantages 

* Can improve attitudes and re- 
lations among citizens, agency 
officials- and industr ' repre- 
sent?.! ; ves. 

* May receive information from 
citizens who are reluctant to 
d'scuss such information di- 
rectly with government or in- 
dustry representatives. 

* Can identify specific problems 
and can, in some cases, recom- 
mend alternatives or changes 
which are agreeable to all of 
the parties coned ^ed. 



Disadvantages 

* The power or ; nfluence of the 
ombudsperson depends upon 
the cooperation and goodwill 
of all of the parties involved. 

* Government agency officials or 
industry representatives may 
use the ombudsperson in or- 
der to avoid direct contact with 
citizens. 



Public Hearings Public hearings serve to legally document 
legally public, agency, and industry views toward particular issues. 
They are required in government decision making at almost all 
levels of public policy. Here, individuals give testimony of their 
opinions, or the viewpoints cf groups which they represent, i bout 
certain projects. Public hearings are open for all individuals and 
groups to present their views for the official record. 



Advantages Disadvantages 

♦Formally document citizen/ * Are seldom conducive to wide- 
government or industry posi- spread public representation, 
tions. 

* Usually enhance confrontation 
and a polarization over issues. 
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* Are usu Ay dominated by a 
few individuals or special inter- 
est groups. 

* Citizens usually gi* ; testimony 
with little interaction or discus- 
sion with agency or industry 
representatives 

* Can increase adverse relation- 
ships between citizens, gov- 
ernment, and industry repre- 
sentatives. 

* Many individuals are embar- 
rassed to ask questions at pub- 
lic hearings. 

* When reporting the events of 
public hearings, the media usu- 
ally describes only confronta- 
tion situations. 

* Are usually enacted after a de- 
cision on a particular issue has 
already been reached by gov- 
ernment or industry planners. 

* There is often just pro forma 
reactions by government agen- 
cies in order to honor the legal 
mandate of citizen involve- 
ment. 



Steering Committee: f he citizen steering committee is an execu- 
tive citizen body representing a larger citizen group. Elected by the 
community-at-large or community representatives, the steering com- 
mittee directs information dissemination and citizen fact-finding 
groups, and makes recommendations to government and industry 
representatives, in order to implement information dissemination 
and citizen fact-finding, the comrr» ; Uee may request special work- 
shops or appoint citizens to specific working groups. The steering 
committee assesses information, agency or industry planning 
alternatives, and initiates and chairs citizen/agency or industry 
meetings. 
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Advantages 

* The approach allows citizens 
and government and industry 
representatives to respond to a 
single citizen governing body. 

* Builds strong citizen involve- 
ment leadership. 



Disadvantages 

* Membership on the citizen 
steering committee may not be 
representative of citizens 
throughout the community. 



Decision making 

Arbitrative Planning: Arbitrative planning is similar to the om- 
budsperson approach. An individual expert is hired by citizens, 
government agencies, and industry to serve as a hearing officer to 
arbitrate among community, agency, and industry in policy planning. 
The hearing officer evaluates each side of the story in an attempt to 
offer suitable compromises for all interest groups. Unlike the 
ombudsperson's authority, the arbitrator's rulings are binding on 
communities, agencies, and industry. 



Advantages 

* Enables an outside, neutral 
party to make the ultimate de- 
cisions which affect the vari- 
ous special interest groups. 



Disadvantages 

* It is sometimes extremely diffi- 
cult to convince citizens, gov- 
ernment, and industry repre- 
sentatives to accept the final 
judgment of an outside au- 
thority. 

* Can stimulate citizen/agency 
or industry communication but 
often in a confrontation set- 
ting. 



Charrette: A chairette is an intense planning session among all 
of the interest groups involved in the policy-planning process. 
Charrette participants meet with the idea in mind that they will 
continue discussion and negotiation until some form of resolution 
or agreement can be achieved. A charrette can continue for several 
days or several weeks depending upon how long it takes to reach 
specific decisions. 
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Advantages 

* Participants share a mutal 
commitment to pursue negoti- 
ation and discussion until a 
clear-cut course of action is 
r^reed upon. 

* Is probably the swntett means 
for citizens, government, and 
industry representatives to 
make agreements. 



Disadvantages 

* Requires a great deal of plan- 
ning and can be costly to con- 
duct. 

* Because a charrette requires 
large segments of the partici- 
pants' time, it may not include 
some key community leaders. 

* Usually does not provide com- 
munity-wide representation. 



Citizen Lawsuit: The citizen-initiated lawsuit demonstrates an 
unwillingness of citizens and government or industry representa- 
tives to negotiate and discuss policy plans. In effect, it takes the 
decision-making process out of the hands of citizens, and govern- 
ment or industry representatives, anc* Dpens it up to judicial review. 
Sometimes, citizen lawsuits are initiated after a substantial amount 
of negotiation has already occurred. At this point, citizens feel that 
government or industry representatives are not offering them the 
best options available. Hoping to gain a more responsive forum, 
citizens seek redress through the courts. 



Advantages 

* Offers a means for citizens 
to challenge the decisions 
made by government or in- 
dustry representatives which 
they feel are not in the pub- 
lic interest. 

* Definitely leads to a decision 
—a decision thought to stem 
from a responsible governing 
body. 



Disadvantages 

* Can be initiated by special in- 
terest groups within the larger 
community constituency, there- 
fore, not reflecting community- 
wide opinion. 

* Quickly brings to an end con- 
structive citizen/agency or 
industry negotiation and dis- 
cussion—cooperative commu- 
nication breaks down. 



Citizen Review Board: The citizen review board exhibits all of 
the characteristics of the citizen advisory ouncil except that it 
wields the ultimate decision-making authority. Like the advisory 
board, the review board may either be elected directly by citizens, 
appointed by government or industry representatives, or any combi- 
nation thereof. The review board analyzes technical information 
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and proposals which have been brought forth by citizens, govern- 
ment Agencies, and industry, and then gives a formal recommenda- 
tion for future actions. The ultimate decisions reached by the 
review board are binding on citizens, government agencies, and 
industry. 



Advantages 

* Gives formidable power to cit- 
izens. 

* Citizens in the community are 
more likely to accept and abide 
by the decisions which have 
been made by r citizen review 
board than those decisions 
which government agencies 
and industry attempt to en- 
force. 



Disadvantages 

* Does not ensure community 
representation. 

* It is extremely difficult for gov- 
ernment and industry represen- 
tatives to accept willingly the 
recommendations of a citizen 
review board. 



Citizen Representation — Public Policy-Making Body: In this 
technique, citizens are asked by government or industry representa- 
tives to sit on a public policy-making body. Comprised of govern- 
ment officials and/or industry officials and citizen representatives, 
this group reviews pertinent information, solicits community opinion, 
and formulates policy. 



Advantages 

* Citizens may be more recep- 
tive to decisions which have 
been generated by a formal 
planning body that includes 
citizen representatives. 

* Allows for at least a marginal 
amou»v of citizen/agency or 
industry interaction. 



Disadvantages 

* The appointment of citizen 
representatives to a policy- 
making board is sometimes 
merely a symbolic act or token- 
ism on the part of government 
agencies or industry. 

* Does not ensure community- 
wide representation. 

* Citizens on the public policy- 
making board are susceptible 
to manipulation or co-optation 
by government or industry 
representatives. 
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Fish-Bowl Planning: Fish-bowl planning is used to open the 
planning process to a wide variety of interests. Alternatives to a 
course of action that have been generated by citize 1 /agency discus- 
sion are described in a series of public information bulletins. Citi- 
zens can express their views in space which has been designated for 
this purpose in the bulletins, and mail the bulletins back to the 
distributing source. These citizen comments are reiterated and again 
distributed to the general public for interpretation and analysis. In 
this way, the agency, planner, or industry that proposes certain 
courses of action can determine the most controversial aspects of 
the plan. Fish-bowl planning is, of course, only effective when it is 
carried out together with information-dissemination techniques. 



Advantages 

* Generates widespread citizen 
participation. 

* Allows the general public to 
react, redefine, and, in some 
cases, enthusiastically support 
final decisions. 

* Definitely provides government 
and industry representatives 
with a detailed outline of pub- 
lic consensus. 



Disadvantages 

* Citizens need time to view nec- 
essary technical inforniacion 
prior to the fish-bowl planning 
process. 

* Fish-bowl planning does not 
necessarily guarantee that the 
wishes of the citizen majority, 
though perhaps stated explic- 
itly, will be followed. 



Local Referendum: The citizen referendum is an extremely 
democratic technique, whereby proposed planning measures are 
directly brought before the voting citizenry for acceptance or disap- 
proval by a balloting process. The local referendum procedure is 
identical to the state referendum procedure, except that local refer- 
endum is on a community scale. Citizens can vote at their normal 
polling stations. 



Advantages 

* Guarantees community-wide 
representation. 

* Citizens are likely to support 
willingly any action that they 
have approved at the ballot 
box. 



Disadvantages 

* Fosters little citizen/agency or 
industry contact, unless it is 
joined with citizen/agency or 
industry interaction techniques. 

* Requires that citizens be well- 
informed. 
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* The views of a narrow major- 
ity may be implemented, "'hile 
minorities may find their opin- 
ions foreclosed. 



Media-Based Issue Balloting: In th's process, the mass media is 
used to present and discuss issues, ana the public is invited to vote 
on their preferred alternatives. The choice of the media base is up 
to the discretion of citizens, government, and industry representa- 
tives. For example, local television stations can present panel 
discussions, and then have citizens call in their views or their votes; 
or to give the audience more reaction time, ballots can be issued 
through newspapers. 



Advantages 

* Is conducive to widespread citi- 
zen representation. 

* Can be used by government 
and industry representatives in 
order to assess citizen consen- 
sus. 



Disadvantages 

* Does not enhance direct citi- 
zen/agency or industry com- 
munication and interaction. 

* Does not guarantee that citi- 
zen viewpoints will be upheld 
by government and industry 
representatives, even if a clear 
consensus is apparent. 



Policy Delphi: The policy delphi is a series of questioning 
sessions directed toward an appointed panel which represents vari- 
ous community interests as well as involved government agencies 
and industry. The questioning can take place either in meetings or 
in a series of mailed questionnaires. In the first-round questionnaire, 
respondents are asked to list their preferences, pro or con, on the 
alternatives outlined. The second-round questionnaire begins by 
presenting opinions, viewpoints, and alternatives which were se- 
lected by the first-round process. Respondents are then asked to list 
their degree of confidence in, agreement with, and acceptance of 
the results of the first questionnaire. This evaluation process is 
carried out through several rounds of questionnaires until consen- 
sus on key issrss and priorities begins to emerge. During the final 
mds of the questionnaires, it will become apparent where consen- 
ts lies on specific issues, and the degree of support for different 
positions. To a certain extent, the policy delphi resembles fish-bowl 
planning, except that the numc of respondent is reduced to a 
select panel. 
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Advantages 

* One asset is that respondents 
are requested to svate their rea- 
sons for their positions. These 
reasons are, in turn, viewed by 
other respondents and evalu- 
ated. After a number of ques- 
tioning rounds, respondents 
may change their original posi- 
tions if they become convinced 
that their original justifications 
ire nc longer viable. 

* Allows time for respondents 
to assess the material they arc 
evaluating. 

* Restricts the impact of small, 
special interest groups. 



Disadvantages 

* Does not provide a representa- 
tive sample of community 
opinion. 

* Requires that respondents are 
well-informed. 

* Requiies extensive coordina- 
tion by an experienced moder- 
ator. 



State Initiative Vote: A state's entire voting citizenry goes to 
the polls and offers its collective viewpoint about an alternative. 



Advantages 

* Presents the views of a large, 
regional constituency. 

* Allows citizens on a regional 
basis to vote on which alterna- 
tives should become law. 



Disadvantages 

* Regional attitudes may over- 
shadow local community de- 
sires. 

* Citizens may not necessarily 
understand the issues they are 
expected to evaluate and to 
make final decisions upon. 
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